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ARTICLE I. 
REGENERATION NOT DEVELOPMENT. 
BY LEWIS SABIN, D.D., TEMPLETON, MASS. 


Ir is a fundamental question in religion, whether Christianity 
is a development of human nature only, or whether it reaches 
further and deeper, and is a regeneration of sinful man to a 
new spiritual life. By regeneration is meant the producing of 
holy affections in the human heart by supernatural grace. It is 
a change of the soul’s love by the entering in of God and his 
love into the soul’s faith. It supposes a loss of that love out 
of the human soul, and hence arises the necessity of « 
gracious recovery and renovation by the Spirit of God, in 
order to give a right direction to man’s understanding, desires, 
pursuits and conduct. It harmonizes with the responsibility of 
man, and allows full play to the constitution, attributes, free- 
dom and activity of his soul. With evangelical Christians, it 
is a settled and central doctrine held with some shades of dif- 
ference among them, that the religion of the Bible is a redemp- 
tion of the lost, a spiritual renovation of sinners and aliens to 
the love and service of God. 

The doctrine of regeneration, as now defined, is held in un- 
merited distrust and unbelief by various classes of men. It 
was to be expected that this doctrine, however distinctly de- 
clared in the Scriptures, would have its claims to acceptance 
contested. For it carries with it an implication with regard to 
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man’s moral condition which is humbling and unwelcome ; and 
at the same time it lays men under a necessity of deliverance, 
which casts them, unworthy and dependent, on the mercy of 
God. Men do not need to possess great powers of mind in 
order to perceive this bearing of the doctrine of regeneration, 
and be conscious of a desire to supplant it or explain it away. 

Superficial thinkers may strive to satisfy themselves with 
works of outward morality, as embracing all that is properly 
meant by regeneration. This is shallow and irrational. For it 
is attempting to build up a character with the good things done, 
such as men call good, according to the common standard of 
ethics or human custom which is the world’s law of virtue; 
whereas even the pagan philosophy penetrated deeper than this 
gospel of moralists and men of the world, and saw that it is 
right principle from which things are done which makes the 
things good. It is true that men may do many comely things 
which may be properly commended and called virtue in com- 
mon speech, though they are not done from any principle of 
real goodness. If the seed-principle of obedience to God is 
wanting, there is a radical defect of character lying back of the 
particular actions or items of the so called virtue, and there is 
need of a radical change in the man’s life. 

Nearly allied to this notion of moralists, there is a vague idea 
of a balance of good and bad actions, which is rashly taken up 
by many people as a substitute for regeneration. They tell us 
that there is much good as well as evil in all men; that much 
as there is of wickedness and vice, there is far more of virtue 
and goodness; and that even in the worst men, good feelings 
and principles are predominant, and that they probably perform 
in the course of their lives many more good than bad ac- 
tions; as the greatest liar by the constitution of his nature, 
doubtless speaks many truths to every lie he utters. Now this 
may be true according to the world’s standard of ethics. It is 
a very charitable way for us to judge of men’s characters. But 
it is not the way in which God judges of them. It is certain 
that the Bible gives no intimation that God ever estimates char- 
acter in this manner. He looks upon the heart, and pronoun- 
ces men friends or foes, according as that heart is subject or 
disloyal to his law and government. 
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The classes of naturalists and pantheists, who openly reject 
Christianity as a supernatural revelation, or ignore it, are shut 
up to nature for the remedy of moral disorders in the world. 
By the necessity of their scheme, they are obliged to depend on 
development and human progress as the sovereign cure for the 
sins and disorders of souls. Their oracle informs them of no 
remedial agency beyond what is found in nature with its civil- 
izing forces of science and art. We are not surprised when a 
writer in the Westminster Review says : 


** We believe in intellectual conversion, and, to a certain extent, 
in gradual modifications of the moral nature: but it is in defiance 
of all sound psychology to believe in a sudden moral conversion, 
following upon an intellectual one. Once let a man arrive at matu- 
rity with a distinctive character, and it is idle to think that there can 
be change.” 


It is nothing strange when the Theodore Parker school of 
sceptics tell us that the instincts of human nature are the law of 
human action, needing only to be developed ; and that the hu- 
man race, through whatever processes it has been passing, or 


under whatever religion it has been trained, is moving on, and 
has always been moving on, toward perfection. It is what we 
should expect from them, knowing the estimate they put upon 
Christianity. The speculative theory, which has preoccupied 
their minds, forbids them to recognize the reality of the lead- 
ing elements of the Christian’s experience. For the theory 
relies on nature alone, and therefore must exclude the idea of 
supernatural grace. 

There is another class of plausible religionists, who profess 
to accept the Christian Scriptures as the standard of faith, and 
who yet, by an unwarranted license of interpretation, reject 
the doctrine of regeneration by the Holy Spirit. They are 
Unitarians. We do not suppose that all who class themselves 
with the Unitarian denomination are thus characterized. But it 
can be no injustice to say that those who advocate the Unitarian 
scheme of doctrine, though they claim great credit for candor 
and fair reasoning, yet do thoroughly ignore and discredit the 
necessity of a supernatural quickening of the sinful soul; they 
deny the radical defect and disorder of lapsed human nature, 
and reduce the Gospel to a mere system of ethics or natural 
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virtue. relying on the individual will as the ultimate power for 
working out salvation by development and self-culture. The 
system of religion, which they construct upon this view, is con- 
trary to the religion of evangelical Christians throughout, and 
hence the two systems of religion are utterly irreconcilable and 
mutually exclusive. The avowal of this essential contrariety of 
the systems is not commonly put forth by Unitarians so frankly 
and honestly as in the following extract from the Manchester 


Herald, England : 


** The whole system of religion, the duties it demands, and the 
terms of salvation it offers, are conceived of by the Orthodox in a 
manner diametrically opposite to Unitarian conceptions. The Gos- 
pel, on the one side, is described as intended to counteract and de- 
stroy the natural tendencies of man; on the other, as intended to 
develop human nature to its full and healthy growth. A religious 
life with the Orthodox is an unnatural, with the Unitarians a natural 
life. The theology of Orthodox creeds and the theology of Unita- 
rians have not one feature in common. With regard to the method 
of proof, the authority appealed to, the doctrines believed, and the 
course of conduct recommended, they are as wide as the poles 
asunder. Their teachings about God, Man, Christ, Salvation, the 
Bible, Heaven and Hell, are in every respect different. Hence the 
two systems are mutually exclusive.” 


With some exception to the description of Orthodox teach- 
ings, we accept this statement of the impossibility of any fu- 
sion or fellowship between the two systems as true and candid. 
We have no disposition to conceal the fact of such contrariety, 
nor to shrink from taking the course of discountenance and sep- 
aration enjoined by the apostle; 2 John x. 11. If the one 
system is true, the other is false ; if one is right, the other must 
be wrong. And the danger and damage must be inconceivably 
great in case we are found to be on the side that is false and 
wrong. 

Now the question, on which these classes are at issue with us, 
is whether we find in the minds of men all the elements of holy 
character, however weak, which may serve as the germ of true 
religion, or whether something essential to holiness has fal- 
len out of man’s nature by sin, so that religion must begin by a 
renewal of their hearts by the Spirit of God. It is not a ques- 
tion to be decided dogmatically by human authority. It is evi- 
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dent also that the question can not be wisely referred to human 
reason alone, because human reason, by the acknowledged fact 
of sin, has been brought into an unfit position to be allowed to 
sit as a competent judge, or a reliable witness in this matter. 
For the decisive answer to the question our appeal must be to 
the word of God, the great teacher. It seems to us that the 
voice of this Divine teacher has left us no room for doubt, that 
beyond all that can be effected by any process of development 
and self-culture, there must be a regeneration to a new spiritual 
life by the supernatural agency of the Spirit of God. 

We have no thought of undertaking to marshal, on these 
pages, all the proofs from Scripture on which this conclusion is 
founded. A few passages which may be taken as fair exam- 
ples of the scope of the Scriptures on this subject, will suffice 
for our present purpose. 

(1.) Regeneration to a life of holiness by the special power 
of God is taught in those passages which represent the redeem- 
ing work of Christ as implying the impossibility of finding any 
recuperating power in man. “The Son of man is come to save 
that which was lost.” Matt. xvii. 11. “If one died for all, 
then were all dead.” 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. If the germ of holi- 
ness is in the unrenewed sinner, Christ is become of no effect 
to him; he does not need a Saviour, but only culture, to de- 
velop the living germ within himself. “This is the record that 
God hath given unto us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.” 
1 John v. 11. 

(2.) The metaphors of Scripture, employed to set forth re- 
generation, teach us that it is the implanting of a new life by 
Divine agency. It is a new birth. “ Ye must be born again.” 
John iii. 1—8. Nicodemus, though a master in Israel, knew 
not that he was under this grave necessity, and marvelled at 
the declaration as mysterious and extravagant. The young 
ruler, whom Jesus beheld with benevolent interest, never under- 
stood the necessity till he was put to a searching test; and, 
failing to endure it, he went away sorrowful. In like manner 
regeneration is a new creation. “If any man be in Christ he 
is a newcreature.” It is a resurrection. “ You hath he quick- 
ened who were dead in trespasses and sins.” Eph. ii. 1—7. 
These metaphorical representations imply that Christians have a 
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new moral existence; that they have entered on a new mode of 
being ; that they are the subjects of a spiritual life, of which 
they were wholly destitute before regeneration ; and that they 
are really and permanently alive unto God. 

(3.) The Scriptures in the fullest manner and in various forms 
directly teach that the Divine power in regeneration operates 
upon the mind or heart itself. “A new heart will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you.” Ezek. xxxvi. 25—29. 
“ As many as received him, to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believe on his name; which 
were born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.” John i. 12, 13. “The Lord 
opened the heart of Lydia, that she attended to the things 
which were spoken of Paul.” “So then, it is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth 
mercy.” Rom. ix. 16. 

(4.) There is a numerous class of texts which clearly teach 
us that the first step of a sinner toward a true spiritual life is in 
his coming to the conviction of his ruined state, and despairing 
of finding that life in himself. “ The law was our schoolmaster 


to bring us untd Christ, that we might be justified by faith.” Gal. 
iii, 22—-26. Paul made full trial of the method of self-culture 
and legal self-discipline. But he made no progress toward 
the true spiritual life until he despaired of saving himself, as he 
said ; “ The commandment came and I died.” “Slain by the 


law.” David never prayed with better success than when he 
founded his prayer for a clean heart and a right spirit upon that 
heart-utterance, “Behold, I was shapen in iniquity.” It was 
despair, indeed, of finding any soundness or any good thing in 
himself, but it was despair prompting to an upward look toa 
door of hope, and to a helper who still loved him. 

It is on such proof from the word of God that we rest the 
doctrine that regeneration is a new affection and a new life be- 
gun by the Holy Spirit, and not a development and growth of 
a germ of holiness in man by nature. The Scriptures are our 
supreme authority on this subject. But the Bible submits itself 
to the tests of observation and human experience. And these 
tests furnish us abundant confirmation of our interpretation of 
the word of God on this momentous subject. 
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The question has been subjected to fair and sufficient exeri- 
ment in preaching with decisive results, demonstrating that regen- 
eration is the product, not of development, not of education, not 
of resolution, not of self-reformation, not of the natural facul- 
ties nor of self-will, but of the Spirit of God. What are the 
facts of Christian history as to the efficacious remedy for man’s 
sin and wretchedness? It can not be denied that, in the pro- 
gress of Christianity, the doctrine which has here been laid 
down as the characteristic and distinguishing peculiarity of the 
Gospel, has always accompanied the effectual advancement of 
the Christian cause. Where genuine zeal and energy have 
been, there have been the doctrines of human depravity and re- 
generation by the Holy Ghost. Where missions have gone with 
power, those doctrines have gone. Where great sacrifices have 
been made, great Christian enterprises originated, great refurm- 
ations accomplished, these doctrines of the cross have inspired 
them. 

On the other hand the deniers of this old and tried founda- 
tion work of faith have been inefficient and indifferent, stand- 
ing aloof from the great enterprises to evangelize the world, 
unconstrained by the love of Christ and of souls which gives 
lite to the church. ‘The real impelling force is wanting, since 
with them there is no deep sense of man’s depravity ; nor of an 
atonement for it on the cross; nor of regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit. However earnest for solid and social improvement, 
their influence has been feeble to raise men up to a religious 
life. 

The religious instruction which their defective system requires 
them to adopt, points men to their moral faults, exposes their 
temptations, and exhorts them as far as they can, to be good. 
Men are told to pray, and to cultivate the religious sentiments. 
They are told that God is a kind Father; and that Jesus Christ 
is a wise teacher sent from God, and a perfect example for 
men to imitate and love. If they do wrong they must be sorry 
for it, and try to do so no more. If Jesus is called a Saviour, 
the meaning of the name is left quite vague and meagre. The 
evil of sin as a violation of God’s law is slightingly passed over. 
Not much is said to them about future retribution. They are 
urged to unfold and exercise their nobler faculties ; to reverence 
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their nature ; to bring out the good that is in them; and to be 
just and kind. This preaching is plainly right as far as it 
goes, and it is easy to be understood. But it is not enough. 
It leaves out the vital and essential substance of the Gospel of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. However excellent some 
of the individual characters which embrace it, may be, it is un- 
able to raise up the fallen, or to reform, renovate and sanctify 
sinners; nor is it sure to secure the help from God which is 
adequate to do it. This is the testimony of those, who, hav- 
ing slowly travailed through years of experiment with this 
method, have afterwards themselves been “ born again,” and 
“justified by faith,” and have put to trial the evangelical doc- 
trine as the instrument of converting and saving sinners. 

The celebrated Dr. Chalmers made an actual, though unde- 
signed experiment of the self-reforming system, and subse- 
quently of the evangelical, and his testimony is entitled to very 
great weight. For twelve years he made it the ultimate ob- 
ject of his administrations to expatiate on the meanness of dis- 
honesty, on the villany of falsehood, on the despicable arts of 
vice, and on all the deformities of character, and to press, with 
his grand powers of persuasion, the reformations of truth, honor 
and integrity among his people. The utter failure of this pol- 
icy can be found in a former article of this Review, Vol. 1. p. 
19. Thus it is everywhere. A ministry which preaches only 
social and moral virtues, is barren not only of conversions, but 
of healthy reforms. 

A similar testimony may be cited from Dr. Thomas Scott, 
the distinguished commentator of the Bible. He entered the 
ministry a Socinian, discarding mysteries from his creed, and 
regarding with sovereign contempt those who believed them. 
He has told us that his motives for entering the ministry were 
a desire to procure an easy living, and ambition to advance 
himself in the literary world, together with a natural fondness 
for reading and study. For several years he sustained the 
charge of precious souls committed to him, yet aiming only to 
inculcate successfully the moral virtues upon those to whom he 
preached. He was content to see people regularly frequent the 
church, listen attentively to what was discoursed, and lead 
moral and decent lives. By the grace of God he was after- 
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wards led, through an experimental conflict, to understand the 
evangelical doctrines and to perceive that fallen man, both body 
and soul, is indeed carnal, sold under sin, not subject to the 
law of God, and that man must be renewed in the spirit of his 
mind, new created unto good works, born of the Spirit of God. 
This doctrine he ever after preached with good effect in opening 
the eyes of sinners, and turning them from darkness unto light 
and from the power of Satan unto God. He says: 


“T had scarce begun this new method of preaching, when a new 
and unexpected effect was produced by it. Application was made to 
me by persons in great distress about their souls ; their conscience be- 
ing awakened to a sense of their lost condition by nature and prac- 
tice, they were anxious in inquiring what they must do to be saved. 
.... I see the powerful effects of these doctrines continually among 
those to whom I preach ; experience the power of them daily in my 
own soul; and while by meditating on, and rejoicing in the cross of 
Christ, I find the world crucified unto me, and I unto the world; 
by preaching Jesus Christ and him crucified, I see notoriously im- 
moral persons influenced to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and 
to live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world.” 


Such men testify that which they have known and seen. There 
is no lack of similar testimony at hand, from present and past 
ages. 

Another confirmatory evidence in support of our faith which 
we must not overlook, is furnished in the religious wants of the 
soul. God has revealed the doctrines to fit these spiritual 
wants. The heart has certainly been impure, unholy, unthankful, 
selfish, lost. This is felt to be true by every serious minded 
sinner, however free his life may have been from scandalous 
vices. ‘Tell him to honor his nature, and develop it, and be 
good, and then he will be saved by his goodness — alas, it is to 
mock his weak will and disordered nature ; it is to feed his ever 
craving aspirations and his hungry heart with husks. 

There are some who may say that they are conscious of no 
such wants, and that their necessities are met by other systems. 
They feel no deep sense of depravity, and are conscious of no 
need of an atonement for sin, and no need of regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit. This may be true. They are missing the 
light, and are struggling under the law, and a veil is on their 
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hearts. But as soon as they consider their spiritual condition 
with real earnestness and come to themselves, their souls do 
hunger for the bread which gives life to the dead. The testi- 
mony of Christian experience now and at all times establishes 
the point that the convicted conscience stretches out its hands 
for the grace which can renew ; it finds no real rest except in an 
almighty Saviour and a quickening Spirit. From all human 
comforters, from all rationalistic gospels, from all cold, barren 
schemes of naturalists and moralists, it turns away despairingly, 
and comes for its hope and help to the foot of the cross, to the 
fountain of living waters, of which if a man drink it shall be in 
him a well of water, springing up into everlasting life. In the 
fountain where the Christian first found life, he continues, life- 
long, to obtain it, and to derive from it peace, joy, charity, 
strength for all good works. Thus the Gospel doctrine is prac- 
tical ; it is the basis, and the root, and the inner life, of all the 
vital Christian practice in the world. 





ARTICLE II. 


TO IDAHO AND MONTANA: WANDERINGS THERE: 
RETURNING. 
BY WILLARD BARKOWS, ESQ., DAVENPORT, IOWA. 

In the month of July, 1862, a Mr. George Fairweather and 
brother with another man, were hunting for gold mines on the 
Yellowstone and Gallatin’s Rivers, they being the head waters of 
the Missouri. The Blackfeet Indians were hostile to the whites, 
and the party being discovered by them were pursued.  Fair- 
weather and his company fled toward the grounds of the Ban- 
nack Indians, on the sources of the Stinking-water* River, hotly 
pursued by the Blackfeet for several days. The miners at last 

* To this unfortunate name for a river we are compelled to add the following in this 
Article: Horse-prairie Creek, Grasshopper Creek, Bitter-root Valley and Snake 
River. The territories are abundant in this nomenclature. We suggest that the 


local authorities change all this with the least delay. Names wholly Indian would 
be vastly preferable. 
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found a resting place on a small stream now called Alder 
Gulch, a branch of the above, the Indians having given up the 
chase. Late one afternoon, one of the brothers wandered from 
the camp down the creek with his spade and pan, and actuated 
more by curiosity than a knowledge of the existence of gold, 
he dug a small hole on the bank of the creek, some five feet 
deep, and came upon a rich deposit of the precious metal. The 
party were in an unknown country, and their provisions nearly 
exhausted ; but they prospected the gulch until satisfied of the 
richness of the ground, and the extent of the mines. 

This was the original discovery of the gold fields of Idaho. 
The claims of Fairweather and Company are still being worked 
with great success, and are located on the east bank of the 
creek, about two hundred yards up the stream from the foot of 
Main Street, Virginia City, now Montana Territory. The 
news soon spread of the discovery of gold in this region, and - 
miners from Boisce, Nevada, California and Salt Lake, Colo- 
rado, Utah, and even the States, began to pour in to the newly 
discovered mines, until by the first of December over two thou- 
sand people were in search of gold in and around where Vir- 
ginia City now stands. Discoveries were soon made at Ban- 
nack, Bevins’ Gulch, Summit and other points. The nearest 
market for provisions was Great Salt Lake valley, from whence 
supplies came in and were sold at extravagant prices. Game 
was plenty, and the inhabitants, thus suddenly thrown together 
without sufficient supplies for the winter, were furnished at 
most fabulous rates. 

Thus were the gold mines of Idaho discovered and opened, 
and have steadily increased in their development, until they are 
now worked by ten thousand miners, and the average yield of 
gold is over a half million per week in dust. 

In the spring of 1864, the love of adventure and travel in- 
duced the writer to make a trip to Idaho and back, the expe- 
rience of which, with a residence there of a few months, will 
constitute this paper. 

With an outfit of ten mules and four horses, attached to wag- 
ons that would carry from thirty to forty hundred pounds each, we 
left the Mississippi River at Davenport, on the twenty fourth of 
March, 1864, and crossing the beautiful State of lowa, we 
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arrived at Omaha, Nebraska, on the fifteenth of April. Here 
we completed our loading of supplies and freight, taking with 
us such articles as would pay best on our arrival at the mines, 
Our route lay up the north fork of the Platte for the first six 
hundred and fifty miles. This is one of the most singular 
streams in America. ‘Traversing a vast plain with no undula- 
tions, but few tributaries, a universal sameness in width, cur- 
rent and color, it rolls on in one never tiring, ceaseless course, 
the same turgid, muddy, sandy, boiling, shallow stream, dan- 
gerous to cross on account of quicksands, and to all human 
appearance but of little value to man, as there are no fish in it, 
and the soil on its banks too peor, in general, for cultivation. 

After leaving the main branch of this river, the Loup, about 
one hundred miles out from the Missouri, there is no timber 
until its source is reached in the Rocky Mountains. In passing 
the first range of the mountains, called the Black Hills, a few 
stunted cedars are found clinging to the sides and even the sum- 
mit of the hills, but the wild sage, artemisia, and grease-wood 
is all that the eye can rest upon, while traversing this vast plain. 
But of this country so much has been said and written, that it 
is well known to the general reader. 

Of the Indians who inhabit this portion of the route to Ida- 
ho, something may be said of interest. The first tribe met 
with after leaving the Missouri River, is the Pawnees, whose 
main villages are on the Loup Fork, and although the title to 
their lands has been conveyed to the United States, they still 
linger upon their old hunting grounds, being peaceable and 
friendly with the whites. They are poor, and live mostly by 
begging from the emigrants, being afraid to hunt the buffalo 
any distance from home on account of their old enemies, the 
Sioux. Many are now beginning to labor on farms for the 
settlers, for which they receive remuneration. They are badly 
located, being hemmed in by the Sioux. They are very expert 
horsemen and good warriors, but, like most other tribes, invet- 
erate thieves. They have never taken any part in the robberies 
and murders on the plains, nor do they form war parties and go 
in pursuit of their enemies. 

We next enter upon the lands of the Sioux tribes, whose 
territory extends from near Fort Kearney, about two hundred 
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miles from the Missouri, to the Black Iills, fifty miles above 
Fort Laramie. These are the Indians who have caused so much 
difficulty the past season, and still are at war with the whites. 
They belong to the Dacotah Sioux, who range from the heads 
of the Mississippi River in Minnesota to the Republican Fork in 
Kansas, and they are the same Indians that were engaged in the 
massacre of Minnesota in August, 1862, where more than 
fifteen hundred persons were murdered by them in cold blood. 
They are the most powerful of all the tribes of the North West, 
living mostly upon the Upper Missouri, but wander in roving 
bands over a vast extent of country, committing depredations 
on hostile tribes as well as the emigrant and settler. 

It was these very Indians that were at the Spirit Lake mas- 
sacre in 1857, in the northern part of Iowa, where more than 
thirty persons were killed and several women carried into cap- 
tivity. General Harney was sent to punish them, and make a 
treaty of peace, when all the chiefs came in and gave up those 
engaged in the slaughter, except Three-Fingers, or Im-pe-du-ka, 
who refused terms offered him, and fled across the country from 
the Missouri to the Platte River below Fort Kearney, pursued 
by General Harney. There was a large number of warriors, 


and being encumbered by their women and children, they were 
so hotly pursued by the troops that they took shelter in a cave, 
or shelving rock, on the south side of the Platte. Here Gen- 
eral [larney overtook them and planted his cannon in front of 


the cave, his troops being drawn up at short range. ‘There was 
asmall creek that issued from the mouth of the cave, and the 
place itself one of great resort by the Indians. Im-pe-du-ka 
refused to surrender, and the troops poured in volley after vol- 
ley among warriors, women and children, until the little creek 
was swollen with blood mingled in its waters. The Indians at 
last sued for peace, but not till large numbers of them were 
slain. This was the battle of Ash Hollow, fought in the sum- 
mer of 1858. 

From that time no general outbreak took place in this tribe 
until the massacre of Minnesota, which has no parallel on the 
continent of America for brutal atrocity and deliberate murder. 

Again the past summer several bands have ranged along the 
Platte River from below Fort Kearney to near Denver City, and 
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on to the Republican Fork, stealing the stock of the emigrant, 
the settler, and the Overland Stage Company, murdering 
the defenceless, burning up trains of wagons and such goods as 
they could not carry off, taking into captivity women and chil- 
dren, some of whom have never been heard from. As near as 
an be ascertained more than one hundred persons have been 
killed by them since the first of June last. That they may have 
among them bad white men or guerrillas is not improbable. 
The emigration has had to travel in large trains for protection, 
and the few scattering settlers along the Platte have had to 
abandon their farms and flee for their lives. The Overland 
Stage Company have had to suspend operations, and a general 
blockade by the Indians has been kept up during much of the 
time since the first of July, between the States and the Territo- 
ries. 

The most natural inquiry is made at once, why such things 
are permitted, while we have troops stationed along the whole 
line from Fort Kearney to Idaho and even into California, 
whose special and only duty it is to take care of Indians and 
protect the emigration? In the first place there may not be a 
sufficient number of troops to garrison so long a line of posts, 
but where there have been sufficient troops, in many instances, 


the imbecility or cowardice of officers has rendered protection to 


emigrants and freighters a mere farce. At Fort Laramie, when 
there was a good supply of troops, assistance was refuscd a 
freighter who had lost his mules, driven off by the Indians, and 
two of his men killed, and the Indians not more than ten miles 
distant and encamped. He was told by the commander that 
people who would travel the plains must protect themselves. 

In the late massacre at Plumb Creek, where more than twenty 
men were killed, and three women and a little girl of ten years 
old taken prisoners, the most wanton neglect and cruel indiffer- 
ence were exhibited by the commanding officer at that post, and 
deserve the severest censure. This robbery and murder oc- 
curred on the main travelled road, along which the California 
telegraph line ran, near to an operating station, and the whole 
facts were known and sent to the commander of the fort, even 
while the robbery was going on, a distance of only thirty five 
miles. It occurred in the afternoon, and there was ample time 
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for the troops to have gone to the scene of massacre that night, 
but orders were issued for them to be in readiness to march 
at sunrise the next morning, at which time they paraded in 
front of the fort, and had to wait until ten o’clock before they 
received the order to march, and then were directed to walk 
their horses. A halt was ordered at noon, when it was found the 
colonel had forgotten his ice, and an ambulance was sent back 
to the fort, seven miles, for it. The horses were walked almost 
the whole distance, thirty five miles, and arrived at the place 
destined at night, giving the Indians ample time to pack away 
such things as they desired, and burn the wagons. The colonel 
was informed, after his arrival on the ground, by the interpreter 
and guide, that the Indians were then encamped only seven 
miles distant, and could be easily taken; he was even impor- 
tuned by his subordinate officers and some of the soldiers to let 
them go in pursuit, but he refused, and returned to the fort 
without further effort to save the prisoners or punish the ag- 
gressors. The little girl was found soon after with her head split 
open. One of the women, in view probably of all the horrors 
of Indian barbarity, committed suicide; the other two made 
their escape but a few weeks since. 

These are facts that can be substantiated any time by those 
who accompanied the command, and from whom they were 
obtained at Fort Kearney by the writer. This miserable, cow- 
ardly colonel has been reported at headquarters, and it is to 
be hoped that he will be sent out of the service in disgrace. 
There is a general want of discipline among all the troops on 
the frontier. Soldiers are allowed to stop emigrants and take 
from them any arms manufactured with the U.S. on them. 
Revolvers are thus taken, and instances known where the sol- 
dier has sold them for whiskey to the next train that passed. It 
may be true that the United States has a right to all property 
thus marked, but it is rather hard for the emigrant to be dis- 
armed and then told to protect himself from Indian depredations. 
Officers at several stations along this route have been guilty of 
these acts, and of permitting soldiers to do the same. There is 
too much indolence, imbecility and intemperance among the 
officers and soldiers, and very often too much cowardice. 

The jurisdiction of Colonel Conner, commanding at Salt 
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Lake, has recently been extended to Fort Kearney. He isa 
bold, efficient officer, an old warrior among the Indians, and has 
already sent troops over the mountains, and it is to be hoped 
that the Indians will now be held in check. Two regiments of 
Colorado troops have also been raised, and by late news have 
had an engagement in which between four and five hundred 
Sioux have been killed, with a loss of only nine men killed and 
thirty six wounded of the whites. 

The Arapahoes, a small tribe, inhabit the Platte near its head 
waters, but are friendly with the Sioux and also with the whites ; 
but the Blackfeet Indians, a small portion of whose country we 
cross before we enter the land of the Snakes, are cross and 
troublesome, ever ready to steal mules and horses. 

At the upper crossing of the Platte, called Platte Bridge, 
we left that river and struck across a barren sand prairie about 
fifty miles to the Sweet Water, and reached there on the first of 
June. Passing Independent Rock and Devil’s Gate, noted curi- 
osities and great land marks, we reached the summit of the first 
range of the Rocky Mountains, and entered the South Pass on 
the seventh of June, where we laid up for a week to recruit our 
stock, the grass being good and we enjoying the cool breezes of 
the mountains at an altitude of seven thousand five hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. No Indians inhabit this coun- 
try, it being a kind of neutral ground for all tribes, the Sioux, 
the Snakes, the Blackfeet and the Utahs. 

From this point our next destination was Fort Bridger, sit- 
uated on a small stream that empties into Snake River. We 
had now passed the great barrier between the two oceans, and 
began to follow the little rivulets that had just begun their 
course for the far off Pacific. From our elevated position and 
the clearness of the atmosphere, we could see mountains, rivers 
and valleys that have long slumbered in silence. Away to our 
right lay the Wind River Mountains, with their peaks towering 
to the skies, covered with perpetual snow. The country is bar- 
ren, without timber, and a scene of silent desolation seems to 
reign throughout the country. 

It would be too tedious and uninteresting to give the daily 
routine of a life on the plains, of its nightly camp, the hungry 
group, the cold and rainy night, the posted sentinel and the 
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relief guard. These come in their turn and must be shared 
alike by all. The wind, the hail and the storm, the crossing of 
unknown streams, the floundering mules and sinking wagons, 
the steep descent and rocky pass, all are scenes through which 
the traveller of these deserts passes. 

One of the greatest hindrances to comfort in crossing the 
plains is the scarcity of wood, which is not found in sufficient 
quantities for even the emigrant, until the mountains are 
reached ; and game is rather scarce until one approaches the 
mountainous country. Ten years ago the buffalo ranged upon 
the Platte in vast numbers, but now one is seldom found. There 
are but few deer, and no elk except in the highlands. The 
antelope are plenty in many places on the route, but most 
abundant in the mountains, where the grizzly, the cinnamon or 
brown bear, and the common black bear are very numerous, as 
also the elk and mountain sheep. But few fish are caught in 
the streams on this side of the mountains ; they are very plenty, 
however, on the western slope. 

The soil, after passing over into the great basin of the moun- 
tains, is one universal desert, covered with the wild sage, 
and a similar shrub, called by the emigrant and mountaineer, 
grease-wood. It possesses a resinous quality and burns freely 
when green, emitting a strong odor not unpleasant. 

There are curiosities by the way. ‘The mirage of the desert 
is at times beautiful beyond description. Often the route of the 
traveller immediately before him has the appearance of being 
intercepted by lakes or large bodies of water studded with 
islands. Nothing can convince you to the contrary until, as 
you approach the delusion, it changes, and splendid castles, 
walled and buttressed, cathedrals and church spires towering to 
the sky, rise up before you. The most fantastic forms of ar- 
chitecture crowd upon one another, until the view becomes 
most enchanting, when it will change as the traveller rises and 
falls by the undulations of the ground. A train of wagons at 
a little distance, seen through this mirage, seems to be running 
in the air, a distance of some two feet from the surface ground 
or apparent water, and increases in size to four times its real 
bulk. So with birds and animals. The plover will seem as 
large as the crane, and the antelope as the elk. The sage bush 
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becomes forests, and the little hills represent impassible moun- 
tains with tops towering into the clouds. 

The traveller often passes through deep gorges in the moun- 
tains, called cations, where the walls are from three to five hun- 
dred feet in height, many of them perpendicular. But this oc- 
curs in solid rock of granite, lime or sand stone, and no mirage 
is ever seen there, nor do we find it when among the lofty 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains or the Sierra Nevada. There 
the atmosphere is so clear and pure that an antelope or moun- 
tain sheep can be distinguished five miles distant, or the elk ten 
and fifteen. 

We reached Fort Bridger on the seventeenth of June. This 
post is garrisoned by two companies of soldiers, but the Indians 
being at peace with the whites as well as with the surrounding 
tribes, they have but little to do. The Snake Indians own this 
country. The fort is built of stone, situated in a beautiful val- 
ley, watered by several spring branches. It was formerly an 
old Indian trading post, owned and occupied by Mr. Bridger 
until 1854, when the United States purchased it for a military 
post. 

Mr. Bridger has been in the mountains for more than forty 
years, and is said to have been the first white man who went 
through the South Pass, or discovered Great Salt Lake. He 
married a woman of the Snake tribe and raised a family of 
children. One of his daughters recently married an officer of 
the United States army, and two others are in Jackson County, 
Missouri, the native place of Mr. Bridger, receiving an educa- 
tion. He has been much in the employment of the govern- 
ment as guide and interpreter, and is said to be very influential 
with the Indians, speaking many of their dialects with much 
fluency. He has recently been appointed major in the army. 
In 1863 he was sent out by government to explore a new route 
to the gold mines of Idaho, by way of the Big Horn River and 
Mountains, through the Blackfeet Indian country. This he 
accomplished, and the past season took a train of two hundred 
wagons over this route safely to Virginia City, rendering the 
distance some four hundred and fifty miles less than the old one 
by Fort Bridger and Soda Springs. Since Major Bridger sold 
his trading post, and the place has become invested with sol- 
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diers and settlers, he has abandoned that part of the country 
and sought more secluded portions of the mountains. His wife 
has died, and a kind of settled melancholy seems to depress 
him. When we knew him fourteen years ago in his Indian 
home, none seemed more buoyant than he. He was full of 
anecdote and legendary lore of the country and the Indians, 
with whom he had so long dwelt. He is now about seventy 
years old, a perfect specimen of a frontier adventurer, and loves 
no place so well as a home in the mountains. 

At Fort Bridger the roads fork, one going to the left to 
Great Salt Lake City, and the other to Soda Springs and the 
mines at Bannack and Virginia City, leaving Salt Lake one hun- 
dred miles to the south. The country from Fort Bridger to 
the Snake River is rough in places, but generally a barren wil- 
derness, with the exception of some little valleys on Bear River 
and its tributaries, some of which are settled by seceding Mor- 
mons. ‘These valley lands require to be irrigated by waters 
from the mountains, when they produce vegetables and grain of 
all kinds, except corn, in abundance. A great amount of stock 
is raised here for the mines. At Soda Springs there is a mili- 
tary post with two companies of soldiers and quite a settlement 
of Mormons. 

Reaching Bear River we kept our course down that stream for 


several days, following its great northern detour, and having 


crossed the r.ountains of that name, we struck across a rough 
broken country to Snake River, one of the main tributaries of 
the Columbia. In the streams of this region we found an 
abundance of the common brook trout, weighing from two to 
six pounds, 

The Indians in this section of the country are peaceable, and 
in fact always have been with a few exceptions. Some wander- 
ing bands at times have driven off the stock of emigrants and 
settlers, and they have been punished for it. A year or two 
ago the Snakes undertook to break up an established ferry on 
Snake River, and gathered in large numbers to drive off the oc- 
cupants. A runner was sent to Colonel Conner, then stationed 
at Salt Lake, and before the Indians were aware of his presence 
among them with troops, they were surrounded. A battle en- 
sued in which the Indians lost two hundred of their warriors, 
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while but three of the troops were killed, since which time they 
have been very peaceable. 

It is now that the emigrant begins to feel the serious effects 
of his long and tedious journey. The scarcity of grass on the 
plains has reduced his stock, and they become weak and unable 
to perform their usual daily labor. The constant care and anx- 
iety, the nightly watchings to avoid Indian surprise, the extreme 
heat of the day and the chill mountain blast of the night, all 
combine to fill the mind with dark forebodings. The traveller 
is often forced from the main road to the base of the mountains 
or deep ravines to find feed for his stock, and then perhaps in 
very small quantities. Our water buckets generally froze over 
at night during the months of May and June; and on the 
fourth of July morning ice was plenty around the camp, and so 
on the fifth. 

We reached Virginia City on the seventh of July, after a 
journey of sixteen hundred and fifty miles, without accident or 
sickness in the party. The whole time employed from the 
Mississippi to Virginia City was three months and ten days. 

The Territory of Idaho formerly contained a vast extent of 
country, but in March last, Congress passed an act dividing it 
by the Rocky Mountain range, making the eastern portion a 
separate Territory, called Montana, and the western portion 
Idaho. Virginia City is in Montana, and probably destined to 
become the seat of government for that Territory. This city, 
which is six hundred and fifty miles from Great Salt Lake, like 
most other towns in mining districts, is situated in a ravine or 
gulch, as stated in the commencement of this article. The first 
buildings were put up in the summer of 1862, since which time 
it has had a steady increase to the present. More than five 
hundred houses were built during the season of 1864. The 
population is floating, but estimated at from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand in the city and vicinity. It is, of course, a mixed com- 
munity from all parts of the Union and the old world. 

The usual amount of gambling and liquor saloons are found 
here that exist in all mining villages. The Sabbath is dese- 
crated, and until the first of October last was made a day 
of general trading, auctions, prize fights, theatricals, bull 
fights and drunkenness. By an act of the city council, all 
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this was forbidden, and by general consent all stores and offices 
were to be closed on that day. Very recently a beautiful little 
church edifice has been built, paid for and dedicated to God. A 
stated preacher is now located there of the Presbyterian order. 
One or two schools have recently been opened, and morality, 
religion and a better observance of the Sabbath are prevailing. 

To what extent the mineral deposit of this country may exist 
is not yet fully determined, but sufficient is already known to 
induce capitalists to invest largely, not only in mining, but mer- 
chandise, mills, agriculture and stock raising. The difference 
between these mines and those first discovered in California, is, 
that there are no surface diggings here. The deposit lies deep, 
from ten to twenty five and fifty feet. Capital is required to 
open and work the claims here, while in California the laborer 
without means could pan out his ten or twenty dollars per day. 

All the gold obtained at present is from gulch diggings, by 
washing the dirt in which the gold is deposited, there being no 
mills yet to work the quartz rock, which abounds throughout 
the country and as rich as any yet discovered. Gold is found 
either in dirt and gravel deposit in the bed of some creek or 
ravine, or in quartz rock. When it lies in creeks or ravines it 
is called gulch diggings, and is from five to twenty five and 
fifty feet from the surface, and always upon the bed rock of the 
creek. When a discovery is made by prospecting, that is, sink- 
ing a shaft to the bed rock and washing the dirt containing gold 
to test it, the discoverer, by miners’ laws, is entitled to one hun- 
dred feet in width, including the discovery, and one hundred 
more adjoining, either above or below the discovery which runs 
crosswise to the creek or ravine, and to any extent that gold 
may be found. The next claimant may take one hundred feet 
above or below. All claims must be staked off, recorded and 
worked, to hold them. The water in the creek is common to 
all, and none can stop it or turn it in such a manner as to de- 
prive others of it, nor can they turn it upon other claims after 
using it. Drain ditches have to be dug, where water comes 
into the mine, or pumps must be used. 

The usual mode of obtaining the gold now is to remove the 
surface dirt and gravel where the gold does not lie more than 
ten feet under. When deeper than that, a shaft is sunk per- 
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pendicularly to the bed rock, and then the dirt is obtained by 
drifting underneath, as in coal mines. The dirt is washed in 
sluices made of pine lumber, with false bottoms full of small 
holes through which the gold falls when washing. This false 
bottom is removed at night, the gold taken out and the result of 
the day’s labor known. Four and five hands are generally em- 
ployed at this work, and when they do not find from eight to 
twelve dollars to the hand, they consider the diggings poor. In 
rich dirt we have seen twelve and fifteen hundred and even two 
thousand dollars taken out as the result of one day’s labor. 

The mineral that lies in rock formation seems to have no di- 
rect connection with the water or gulch deposit, and is not ex- 
pected to be found near gulch gold, although it may occur ; nor 
is it found in ledges of rock where the surface is exposed, as on 
the steep sides of the mountain, or among the crags and cliffs 
and broken precipices ; but generally beneath the surface, often 
upon sloping hill-sides, and sometimes upon the open prairie or 
valley between high ranges of mountains. 

It was one of the leading objects of our journey to Idaho, to 
traverse the wild and unknown portions of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to ascend their highest tops, and dive deep into their low- 
est craters and dark valleys. Therefore, making the necessary 
preparations soon after our arrival, and forming a select com- 
pany of eight persons, some of them experienced mountaineers, 
and all mounted on Indian ponies or mules, except two in the 
baggage wagon, to which was attached four mules, and loaded 
with provisions, camp utensils, rifles, pick axes and spades, we 
left on the morning of the fifteenth of July, and encamped the 
first night on the banks of the Stinking-water River, twenty five 
miles distant. 

This little stream of some forty feet in width, derives its 
name from the Indians, who many years since had a very 
bloody battle upon its banks, and not only the horses killed in 
action were thrown into the stream, but the dead bodies of the 
enemy, which of course rendered the water unfit for use, and 
hence its name. It empties into the Jefferson Fork of the Mis- 
souri. The valley of this stream is about three miles wide, 
affording an extensive range for stock and much good land for 
cultivation. It is sparsely settled for thirty miles from its 
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mouth, with ranches that herd vast numbers of cattle and 
horses, brought in by the emigration. There is no timber upon 
it, it being skirted by willows and filled with beaver dams, 
which often overflow the creek to the great detriment of the 
settler. 

We followed this stream to its mouth, thence up the Jeffer- 
son River to Beaver Head Rock, the most prominent land mark 
in the Rocky Mountains. It is caused by a spur of the moun- 
tain extending out into the valley, through which the river has 
worn a channel in the rock of some ten rods wide, leaving on 
one side a bold, bald rock about one hundred feet in height. 
That it bears any resemblance to the head of a beaver we could 
not see, although Lewis and Clark, who mention it in their 
travels up this river in 1804, say that the Indians so named it 
for that cause. It is a point well known by the trapper, and re- 
sorted to by the Indians on account of the game in its vicinity, 
and the good pasturage for their ponies. Captain Mullen of the 
United States army, while exploring in 1852 for the Pacific 
railroad, speaks of this point and the adjacent bluffs or moun- 
tains on the east side of the river called Rattlesnake Cliffs. 
The party encamped near this rock and recruited their stock in 
this beautiful valley. There is no timber on this stream of 
much value. 

We continued up the Jefferson Fork to the mouth of Rattle- 
snake Creek, which enters it from the east, and up this little 
creck until we were obliged to make an encampment, as the 
baggage wagon could be got no further. Here we formed our 
main depot, and in our further explorations used pack animals. 
We were located in a beautiful little valley of the mountains, 
near to a mountain spring, rich in pasturage, and having a 
plenty of game. Here we first began our search for gold quartz 
rock, the existence of which we felt assured of, from the usual 
signs scattered over the ground in certain localities. Where 
quartz rock containing mineral exists, there is always a species 
of pumice stone, a light porous rock of a brown color, found 
on the surface, called blossom by the miners. 

The whole country in this range of mountains is volcanic, 
evidences of which are found all over the mountains, as well as 
in the valleys. Whole fields of lava are exposed and the up- 
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heaval of rock by voleanic action, exposing burnt quartz, is to 
be found in abundance. If a shaft is sunk in the mountain or 
valley it will be found to pass through different strata of burnt 
lime and other rock, ashes, etc., at almost any depth yet ex- 
plored. The best gold bearing quartz yet discovered is burnt, 
and often so soft and decayed that it is easily crushed in a com- 
mon mortar and washed out in a common gold pan. 

The method pursued by the miners in hunting the gold quartz 
is, when the indications are sufficient on the surface, to sink a 
shaft or several of them in the vicinity, or dig a ditch across the 
supposed lode, until the ledge of rock is struck in which the 
mineral lies. It is not unfrequent that this rock crops out on 
the surface, and sometimes the mineral is exposed at once. 
The ore is found in a crevice, wedged in the wall rock, which 
varies in width from three inches to six and even ten feet, and in 


some instances much more, varying as it descends, but generally 


growing wider. To what depth the lode may descend is uncer- 
tain. 

In the assay of the mineral, foreign bodies are found in vari- 
ous quantities in different localities. We found a lode of silver 
while at this camp, with an eight inch crevice. The rock and 
crevice were both exposed to the ground. A shaft was sunk 
some twenty five feet, the crevice widening as it descended. 
Quartz rock taken six feet below the surface, yielded in the as- 
say, two hundred and twenty six dollars of pure silver to the 
ton of the rock, which is considered very rich. Another lode 
not more than half a mile distant yielded twelve hundred dol- 
lars to the ton. These lodes are about two miles from Rattle- 
snake Creek and seventy five from Virginia City. A New 
York company have invested largely this summer in silver mines 
discovered in this vicinity. 

(To be concluded.) 
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ARTICLE III. 


THEOLOGY AND MORALITY. 


BY THE REV. C. M. TYLER, NATICK, MASS. 


In the days of the primitive church, doctrine and purity of 
life, theology and morality, were never sundered. The first 
disciples created quite as much sensation among Greeks and 
Romans by the singular purity of their lives, by their elevated 
virtue, as by the novelty of their doctrines, levelled as_ they 
were against the mythologic worship that a learned and poetic 
superstition had reared. When, by the emperor’s command, the 
philosopher Pliny established an inquisition and summoned the 
Christians before him, he was forced to confess in his letter to 
his sovereign, that these worshippers of Christ were people of 
marvellous probity and gentleness; that in their conduct they 
were unimpeachable, that they were free from all the vices of 
the age, and had but one odious characteristic, and that was an 
unshaken fidelity to their leader Jesus, and an unalterable pur- 
pose not to worship the statue of the emperor, nor the guds of 
Rome. 

We purpose in this article to show the mischief of separating 
Christian theology and public worship from practical morality. 

But it may be asked, can there be any such thing as a divorce 
of morality and religion? Can religion be truly such, if right 
conduct flows not from it? We must distinguish religion in the 
general sense from the Christian religion. Religion is an in- 
stinct of human nature. It is the principle which impelled the 
Persian to worship fire and the setting sun, or the Athenian 
sailor to offer his vows to the statue of Minerva as he doubled 
the cape of Sunium. It is the desire to pay homage to some 
supernal being in whose hands we conceive is our destiny, and 
whom we fear. The sentiment of worship is universal. But 


it is evident that the religious sentiment does not always prompt 
tomoral conduct. You have only to recall the shocking immo- 
ralities that constituted a part of the worship in the temple of 


Venus upon the heights of the Acro-Corinthus, or the worship 
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of the Egyptian Isis, or of Sidonian Astarte. The history of 
the world’s religions fully proves that purity of life has not been 
the result of worship. 

Can then the religion of Christ survive an hour the decease of 
morality? No: unlike all other religions, it claims to inspire us 
and to strengthen us to live uprightly and holily. A true faith 
in Jesus will ever develop itself in a life of goodness. The 
Son of God has given himself a sacrifice not only to remove 
our guilt for sins that are past, but to sanctify the heart of man, 
to give him power over the evil in his nature, to make him a 
holy disciple, an unimpeachable citizen, an honest neighbor and 
true man. It is impossible to achieve a real practical morality, 
that shall stand against all temptation, without the help and 
inspiration that come from communion with God. Yet eloquent 
divines often assert that the great danger in this age is found in 
the separation of religion and morality. What do they mean? 
Simply this: There is a powerful tendency in us all to repose 
upon the weekly discussions of Christian doctrine and the 
public homage to God as most important, while we are too little 
vigilant, and too little scrupulous, about our influence in our 
daily intercourse with men. 

Now, while it is evident that the religion of Christ can not 
survive the decease of practical morality for 2 moment, it is pos- 
sible fur us, losing the spirit of grace, bowing before an empty 
shrine, imperceptibly to substitute Christian theology and the 
eloquent rites of religion in place of the true religion, and thus, 
long after the decay of right living, to imagine that we hold 
the true faith and are in the right path. But though we exalt 
the power and eloquence of godly living above all sermonizing 
or argument, and plead for a more careful morality and more 
scrupulous living on the part of the disciples of our Lord and 
Master, it is far from our wish to utter a word to disparage 
Christian theology, and the public worship in which we all en- 
gage. We have no sympathy, on the one hand, with those 
who declare that a man’s whole duty is simply to live uprightly, 
careless of creeds and doctrines, and independent of all public 
worship, nor on the other with those who excuse themselves 
from a strict godly conduct, because they are sound in faith, are 
punctual in the offer of public homage to God, or, believing 
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heartily that we are justified by the righteousness of our Saviour, 
having no merits of our own, pervert this glorious truth into an 
apology for personal indifference as to conduct and example. 

I. Let us first vindicate Christian theology from unjust asper- 
sions. It is fashionable with many to assail it. Different 
minds give different definitions of the word theology. Right- 
ly defined it is worthy of the profoundest regard. 

As soon as the primitive church was formed, certain grand 
vital doctrines were preached everywhere by the little college of 
apostles. Foremost in that college stood forth Paul and Peter 
as men of intellect and men of action. The Son of Gcd 
clothed them with power, and gave them command to publish 
his truth. The apostles invented no truth, extemporized no 
doctrine. Moved by the Holy Spirit, directed by inspiration, in 
their epistles they cast the truths of Christ into system. You 
have the result of the apostles’ inspiration in the sublime epistle 
to the Romans, in that to the Hebrews, and another to the Ga- 
latians. That these doctrines were for all time, for the salva- 
tion of man, were not merely the passing, temporary views of 
ingenious teachers which should become obsolete in a century or 
two, like the philosophies of Pythagoras and Plato, is shown 
by the fact that they had been announced to the patriarchs, sung 
by the prophets, and symbolized in sacrifices and rites for ages. 
The apostles at different times and in different places eloquently 
delineate this Christian theology, and when in another century 
th:ir epistles by divine sanction are brought together and 
stamped with God's imprimatur, there is a beautiful harmony. 
It is one compact system of truth. You can have no Christian- 
ity without theology, for the apostles were theologians. 

It is not strange that men should have an aversion to all 
that mass of subtle refinements and word-splittin 
so-called subtle and invincible doctors of the middle ages 
have transmitted to us in ponderous and dusty folios, dark- 
ening the divine counsel by words without knowledge. It 
must be confessed that in some periods, the metaphysics of 
man have oppressed the church, and eclipsed its light. And 
yet, though we may be indignant when some able thinker 
rises and assumes to recast the Scriptures, and re-mould the 
theology of Paul and Peter; though we may be indignant 
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that men presume to declare what God has concealed, deal- 
ing irreverently with mysteries; yet it quiets our indigna- 
tion to remember that these glosses and alterations of men soon 
fall away, and the truth of Christ flows forth pure again as 
molten gold. It has sometimes been said that these great doc- 
trines of the trinity, of the atonement, of the new birth, are 
generalizations of modern times. It is said that the early 
Fathers did not hold them in the form we do, and that our 
Christian faith is a congeries of dogmas that have been gather- 
ing by accretion, until they exist in their present form. It is 
an unauthorized statement. The doctrines which are now 
preached from our pulpits and read from our confessions of 
faith, are in almost the same words to be found in the manu- 
scripts of the early Fathers. This same Christian theology, 
announced by the inspired apostles, is to be found, the same in 
substance, and almost word for word, in the extant writings of 
Justin, Origen, Chrysostom, Cyril, Athanasius and Augustine. 
Even the enemies of Christianity have transmitted their testi- 
mony. In the early times, as now, men assailed the doctrines 
of the cross. Their assaults have come down to us in records. 
And by their testimony these same Christian truths, in the form 
we now hold and preach them, were the objects of their assaults. 
And now, although the apostolic theology has been lectured 
upon and written upon in thousands of monasteries, universi- 
ties and schools, by Abelards and Calvins, God has taken care 
in his providence that time should clear away the errors of hu- 
man speculation, and that the doctrines of the New Testament 
should alone claim our homage and faith. 

Such is the importance of the Christian theology. Take it 
away from the church, end our religion is limp and dead. We 
become at times impatient of its sublime doctrines and myste- 
ries, because we can not take them easily into our finite minds ; 
and then fly into the arms of naturalism. But we can not live 
well nor die well without these doctrines. They redeem us 
from sin and death; they give us Christ and the Spirit; they 
point us to the eternal future and the two endless destinies. 
They cast out the devils from us through the Holy Spi. it’s 
power, regenerate us, and send us forth among men, pure and 
truthful, honest, lovely and of good report. 
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Before leaving this point, we can not forbear saying that in 
all our congregations there is much ignorance of the Bible the- 
ology. It is not surprising that many of the members of our 
churches are easily thrown into confusion by the arguments of 
sceptics. They unite with the church under the pressure of 
genuine feeling, and then trust to the instructions of the pulpit 
for their advance in doctrine. A miscellaneous congregation 
have many practical topics to be dealt with — questions of the 
day and the hour. Preaching, as Baxter says, is primarily for 
the church alone, for culture in doctrine. But, in modern 
times, preaching is deemed a means of exciting the worldling to 
repentance, a bugle call to gather the wanderers into the for- 
tress of Christ. It ought to educate, to instruct disciples. It is 
absolutely necessary that Christian people should become better 
versed in the reasons of their faith. It is a shame that they 
are routed “horse and foot” by the attacks of infidelity. And 
if the pulpit can not devote all its energy and time to their cul- 
ture in Christian theology, it is their duty to study with dili- 
gence the sacred oracles, and become skillful in defence of the 
truth. 

II. But important as are these confessions of faith, this the- 
ology of the apostles, this reverent worship in the house of God, 
this is not the end of our Christianity. If we rest in these we 
worship at an empty shrine. We make perilous mistakes if we 
suppose that the final purpose of this proclamation of truth, 
this bowing in sacred courts, is to secure to us pious ecstasies, 
to excite within us a selfish, inoperative sensibility. To have a 
great deal of emotion is not always a sign of growth in grace. 
God forbid that we should be content with frigid worship, or to 
remain destitute of fervor, of glowing love. There is no dan- 
ger of our becoming too earnest, or too affectionate. But it 
should be remembered that fruit-bearing is an essential test of 
the disciple. “Herein,” said our Saviour, “is my Father glo- 
rified, that ye bear much fruit.” 

We must have not only knowledge of doctrine and the glow 
of feeling, but upright living. Christian doctrine and worship 
are all important, but they are miserable failures if they de- 


velop us not into Christian morality. Here we offer one or two 


remarks. 
12* 
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(1.) Personal integrity and purity in the walks of daily life 
constitute the most eloquent and powerful influence of man 
upon man. We have scen how Pliny testified to the spotless 
integrity of the primitive Christians. There we have the se- 
cret of the penetrating and overturning power of Christianity. 
[It was not its doctrines in the abstract so much, although they 
appealed to the deep spiritual wants of high and low. It was 
the beauty and power of character which these doctrines gave 
to the disciples. They had a mighty faith in them and they 
became mighty men. Their unworldliness amazes us. Their 
unconquerable holiness, in the midst of all the refined sensuality 
of the Romans, seems impossible to us. These primitive Chris- 
tians appear to us more like phantasms of the brain than real 
historic personages. 

Now we of this age, in a sad and cowardly way, have re- 
signed ourselves to unspirituality. We know the mighty power 
there is in a spotless life. We know that sin and Satan and 
worldliness retire before it. Doubtless thousands among us, 
if called upon by some tyrant to blaspheme our blessed Lord 
or go to execution, would without hesitation consent to die. 
We should not dare, worldly as we are, to utter malediction 
against the Redeemer who died to save us. And yet it is harder 
work for us to maintain our personal integrity. We have not 
so much courage to face the aggressive selfishness that reigns in 
human society, as we should have, when fairly roused, to face 
the executioner’s axe. The surge of the clements about every 
Christian, in these latter days, is terrible. Every true man who 
dares to stand upon a Christian integrity, come death. come 
poverty, come toil, come anything, convinced that every disciple 
of Jesus is called to be a representative of unspotted integrity, 
must be assaulted like the Eddystone light-house. We wonder 
why there are not more revivals. It is not because we do not 
know duty, or do not worship, and worship at times with much 
feeling ; but because we fail in daily life to maintain personal 
integrity. Failure here blasts all else. Creeds and devotions 
are good, but we must be faithful to Jesus where the strain and 
the tug come upon our personal morality and honor. Truth, 
honesty, purity, justice, things lovely and of good report are to 
be clinched and held aloft every day in the giant grasp of a 
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Christian integrity. Let Christians all do this, and such power 
they will have that the kingdom of Satan will be shaken, and 
men will flock to the church of Christ. 

(2.) It must be remembered that the practical morality of 
the Christian is expected, by our Master and by all the moral- 
ists of the world, to be something more highly inspired, 
stauncher, and more irresistible than any virtue which springs 
from an amiable philosophy, or from social prudence. 

There were many virtuous men in the days of Pliny. He 
was himself an amiable and just man. But he discovered in 
those early Christians a practical goodness of more heavenly 
temper, a morality that flowed perennial from some higher 
spring than his own. Hence his amazement at their divine 
temper, their unconquerable virtue, their indifference to the 
syren songs of ambition and wealth. There have been many 
of the heathen world like Seneca and Marcus Aurelius who 
have written maxims of virtue, and who practiced them. If 
they had most serious flaws in their character, they should have 
the benefit of this palliation, though not excuse, that they had 
the light of nature alone. What spiritual minds they might 
have become if they had possessed our light, the blaze and 
power of the Scriptures, the glorious doctrines of salvation, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit! Our rules and ideas of virtue are 
from the springs that flow from Mount Zion. The life-giving 
waters we drink are from “ Siloa’s brook that flowed fast by 
the oracle of God.” 

Now, if we go out into the world with these divine ideas of 
virtue, and soon, catching the fire of unrighteous desire or 
breathing the poisonous air of ambition, permit our standard 
to fall fluttering in a sad and cowardly way to the level of ordi- 
nary conventional morality, what does the religion of Christ 
achieve in us more than the morals of Aurelius, or the prudence 
of men around us would do for us? 

It is not our intention to specify instances in men’s business 
and professions where they become sadly conformed to the 
world. Men have a way of excusing themselves in every such 
instance. We only plead the general issue. If the glorious 
theology given us by the inspired apostles, if the Spirit of God 
and the stimulating influences of weekly Christian worship all 
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are ours, we would simply ask, if it is enough that the world 
can not complain that we are not fully as honest, as just, as 
gencrous and pitiful as they are? Is this not a wretched busi- 
ness, of congratulating ourselves that we are not below the 
level of the social morality? Are we not to judge the earth, 
as the saints of Christ; are we not to carry our honesty, our 
justice, our love, all our virtues so high in air, and with so 
lordly a step, that they shall flare like torches of heaven amid 
the darkness of men? 

(3.) Let us, however, advance a step farther. We have 
spoken of the eloquence and power of personal integrity to win 
the sinful to Christ, and have shown how the Saviour and the 
world expect that the morality of the Christian shall be some- 
thing diviner, much stauncher and more potent than that of the 
most refined man of the world. But there are the delicate 
Christian graces which are more potent still to convince men of 
the genuineness of the Christian religion, and win them to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is much to be feared that we overlook these more refined 
virtues as merely ornamental, like the ivy or woodbine that 
hangs fluttering in graceful festoons from the towers of English 
churches or castles. Or we say to ourselves; “ This is an iron 
world. We need a Spartan firmness, a fierce virtue, a rigor- 
ous integrity. Let us cultivate the great essential virtues of 
honesty, truth-telling and justice. If we make the most of 
these, we can not have the gentler graces of Christ.” We all 
think that to a certain extent, in order to secure our rights 
among hard and selfish men, we must arm our very virtues 
with steel spikes, as knights of old put theirs upon the breast- 
plates and foreheads of their war steeds. We can not succeed 
unless we do. We must retain a certain amount of suspicion, 
of stern exterior, of insensibility. The apostles lived in better 
times. The spiritual Christians of other days did not have so 
much to cope with. 

It is not so. The Christians of other days were not so fierce 
in pursuit of place and wealth and power. They felt they 
were svjourners, and looked beyond fora city. We would 
be glad to build a castle like Ehrenbreitstein, and live in it a 
thousand years, not anxious to depart and be with Christ. 
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They felt the power of an endless I'fe: most of us feel the 
terrible power of the present life. They felt that these refined 
Christian graces were worth more than money, office, lands or 
power; and they would allow nothing to come between them 
and these graces of the spirit. We are more willing to sacri- 
fice these graces, and excuse ourselves because modern life is so 
rigorous. Still, the great question is; is not heaven worth these 
sacrifices ; is anything to stand between us and the well-being 
of the soul ? 

sut these Christian graces! Which is easier in this world— 
to be honest, just and speak the truth, or to practice charity, 
gentleness, patience ? 

The strongest forces in nature are the subtle and intangible. 
Gunpowder is noisy and powerful, but gravitation and magnet- 
ism are silent and more powerful. 

To be kind, humble, courteous, free from murmuring and 
evil speaking, is the very finest flower of grace. There are 
many Christian people who are honest and just, but they have 
not grace enough to become agreeable. They may be discon- 
tented, not free from envy. They do not feel the power of 
Christ enough to become kind and courteous, careful of the 
sensibilities of others. Here is an extensive field for grace to 
operate. The apostles Paul and Peter both insist that these 
virtues shall not be brushed rudely aside as ornamental and un- 
essential. They are the flower. What is a flower-shrub good 
for but to produce the flower? 

One of the chaplains to the Queen of England, in a sermon, 
says: “ The Christian graces are all linked together. Have one, 
and you must have all. Read St. Paul: charity is not puffed 
up; there you have humility. Charity behaveth not herself 
unseemly ; here you have taste and tact in finer points of con- 
duct.” This sounds rather like courtesy than charity. But the 
inspired apostle is not wandering from his point. Love has the 
closest connection with humility and courtesy, so that perfect 
love cannot exist without either. 


‘Every breach of love in the world is owing more or less to 
pride. Whence come all wrangling, jars and discord, but from a 
secret feeling that a certain precedence, and certain rights are our 
due, and a determination to stand upon those rights, and never to 
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waive that precedence. Strike at the root of this feeling in the 
heart, and you strike at the root of every quarrel. Secure humility 
in any mind, and you have love. Perfect love, too, involves a nice 
sense of propriety in our intercourse with others, and a delicacy of 
feeling toward them. So far as any one is defective in this perfect 
courtesy he wants one of the finer features of love.” 


We mean true courtesy, not French politeness or affectation. 
Men may think you lack force of character because you never 
say an impertinent or insulting thing. They may think that 
they overawe you and quell you by their importance. But our 
Master knows the great energy within you to conquer your pas- 


sionate propensity. In these delicate graces you make the 
greatest conquests. You become holier. The world will feel it. 
It is power and eloquence ; the beautiful garments, the match- 
less weaponry of the church, proving her theology to be divine 
by the courage of her bolder, but preéminently by the loveli- 
ness of her gentler virtues ; thus making her strong to subdue 
Christ’s enemies unto himself. 


ARTICLE IV. 
INTERNATIONAL AND ANCIENT LAW. 


BY GEORGE M. TOWLE, ESQ., ROSTCN, MASS. 

1. Introduction to the Study of International Law, designed as an 
aid in Teaching and in Historical Studies. By Tnrovore D. 
Wootsey, President of Yale College. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. New York: Charles Scribner. 1864. 

2. Ancient Law: Its connection with the Early History of Socicty, 
and its Relation to Modern Ideas. By Henry SUMNER Matne, 
Member of the Supreme Council of India: formerly Reader 
on Jurisprudence and the Civil Law in the Middle Temple, 
and Regius Professor of the Civil Law in the University 
of Cambridge. With an Introduction by TuEopore W. 
Dwiecnt, LL.D., Professor of Municipal Law, Columbia 
College, New York. First American edition, from the second 
London edition. New York: Charles Scribner. 1864. 


THESE volumes do not come too soon, to aid in counteracting 
a tendency which has always been too prevalent in the inteli.- 
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gent circles of society. This tendency is, to neglect the stu ly 
of works which especially appertain to one of the learned pro- 
fessions, on the part of all persons of education, excepting those 
who purpose to adopt a professional life. People are not in- 
clined to read books on law, medicine and theology; some, 
because they are afraid of technicalities ; some, because they re- 
gard it as a waste of time; others, because they believe such 
books to be wanting in attraction to the general reader. That 
many professional works are of a character to frighten away 
students not especially moved to their perusal, is true. Per- 
haps the greater part are written in such a manner as to little 
benefit any except professional men. But it is by no means 
just to proscribe the whole class from even the preponderance of 
dry matter. No book could be more instructive, few more in- 
teresting, to an English or American citizen, than Justice 
Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Common Law. The fear of 
being bored has driven many a mind from a participation in the 
literary beauties of that work, which would have surprised and 
delighted them. The general principles of each profession are 
surely important to every one who seeks to live to good our- 
pose within the pale of society. They should no longer, as was 
the case in the rude ages when learning was a sealed book, be 
confined to those who are to gain their livelihood from them. 
It is vital to the interest of a free state that the intelligent 
classes should know something of legal history. As long as 
professional knowledge is shut up in the brains of the select few, 
the effect of modern enlightenment will be somewhat obscure. 
The fault is perhaps on two sides, that there have been so few 
professional works accessible to the general mind, and that the 
general mind has been slow to digest what has been accessible. 
The only way in which to obviate tne evil seems to us to be, the 
publication of works distinctly meant to disseminate the pro- 
scribed knowledge among all classes of readers. This has 
been attempted, and we think successfully performed, by Presi- 
dent Woolsey and Professor Maine. 


The works before us are calculated to reach a wide and gen- 


eral circulation. They are prepared in such a manner as to 
command the attentive perusal of all who are really desirous of 
such knowledge as they impart. The style of both the distin- 
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guished authors is clear, simple, and accurate, rejecting to a 
great degree technical terms, and laboring to reach moderate 
as well as acute understandings. 

To those who have been privileged to hear President Wool- 
sey’s lectures in the course of his collegiate instruction, it is 
unnecessary to call attention to the charm of his style, and the 
interest with which he invests this subject, as well as every sub- 
ject which he discusses. We do not believe we are over-partial 
to a former beloved instructor, when we say, that but few men 
handle the pen with such effect as he does. Lis long life of 
study has fitted him to treat thoroughly and accurately a great 
variety of topics. He is a safe authority no less on historical 
and literary points, than in those Greek classics to which it has 
been at once his work and his delight to devote himself. No 
one who peruses the present volume will fail, we believe, to be 
struck, at once, with the simplicity and purity of the composi- 
tion, and not less with the air of truth which every assertion 
and opinion conveys. Another admirable feature is the com- 
pleteness of its parts, and the exhaustive manner in which, 
within its limits, the subjects are treated. The first edition, 
issued in 1860, was a smaller book, intended especially as a 
text book for colleges, and introduced that year into the course 
of the Senior class at Yale Cellege. The interest with which 
the war has since invested the subject of international law, as 
well as the demand, for the sake of completeness, which has 
arisen for a more elaborate treatise, have been the motives which 
have actuated President Woolsey to improve on his first idea, 
and to give to the public the present editicn. It was necessary, 
in times so exciting as those in which we are now living, that 
topics so constantly agitated should be handled by a refined and 
judicial intellect, capable of perceiving the true law through all 
the mists of national prejudice and patriotic indignation, and in 
the face of obstacles so powerful, to arrive only at conclusions 
just to all parties. The American people, like the English, are 
too hasty in jumping at conclusions prompted by their feelings, 
when the national honor or interest is in question. - When an 
event, on which the verdict of the community has been rashly 
passe! from its own standpoint, comes to be calmly reviewed 
and dis assed by the diplomatic medium, a contrary decision too 
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often disappoints and chagrins, and leaves an antipathy deeper 
than before, against those with whom collision has been had. It 
is assumed that the subordinates of the home government are 
always right. Ears are shut against quotations of law and pre- 
cedent which successfully combat the opinion. Our present 
Secretary of State has had much to bear in the murmurs of the 
people, for not following them headlong into indignant resist- 
ance of supposed foreign insults. It has been his duty to abide 
by that calm and fixed law which governs all cases, no matter 
where it bears the hardest. Too many do not stop to think of 
this, but denounce him if he does not immediately answer to 
their first rash thought. And yet, when the cause of disturb- 
ance has passed into history, when people can look back with 
something more of deliberateness upon the question in both its 
tendencies, our diplomatic minister has been generally com- 


mended, not only for the justice of his course, but for having 


resisted the impatience of his countrymen. On the one side, 
the Trent affair is applicable to the case; on the other, the 
Peterhotf case, when all England clamored for war before the 
facts had reached her shores, and when our government had not 
been even heard from. No gratitude should be grudged to a 
statesman who has guided this nation, involved in so many per- 
ils, through such a labyrinth of difficulties as has perplexed his 
sphere of duty, from the commencement of the rebellion down 
to the present time. 

The appearance of such a work as President Woolsey’s will do 
much to allay the national over-sensitiveness, and to give juster 
views of events as they arise. Hence its opportuneness at 
present, and its peculiar usefulness to America. If an edition 
should be produced in England, we believe it would be salutary 
to the relations between the countries, despite the evident deter- 
mination of English ministers to go as far against us as prece- 
dent will warrant. 

We much regret that we can not make an elaborate examina- 
tion of the work; but the space granted would by no means 
be sufficient for such a task. The introduction consists of an 
account of the origin of international law ; nice discriminations 
between its definitions ; its difference from the jus gentium and 
the jus naturale; its moral and jural grounds; certain rights 
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and obligations of nations ; the obligation of the state to protect 
its individuals ; the rights of sovereignty, property, contract, 
reputation, and redress existing in the state; the moral duties 
of the state, humanity, comity and intercourse ; the sources of 
international law, custom and free assent; the development of 
the law; its uncertainty and want of fixed authority ; and its 
importance to the nations. ‘The learned author proceeds in the 
first part to discuss the essential rights of states, especially in 
times of peace, as independencies; their rights of territory, 
property, intercourse ; the diplomatic agencies; and treaties. 
The second part, more pertinent to the times than the other, 
treats of the law and usage in a state of war. This involves 
the rights of defence, redress, capture, and treaties of peace, 
the relations of belligerents and neutrals; concluding with a 
chapter upon the defects and progress of international law in 
general. The authorities quoted are numerous and various; 
the testimony of the learned of all nations is brought to give 
light to the subject. One or two points it will be interesting to 
notice, from their pertinency to the present crisis. 

Thus, under the subject of “ Retaliation,” Dr. Woolsey says: 


‘* That retaliation in war is sometimes admissible all agree: thus 
if one belligerent treats prisoners of war harshly, the other may do 
the same ; or if one squeezes the expenses of war out of an invaded 
territory, the other may follow in his steps. It thus becomes a 
a measure of self-protection, and secures the greatest amount of 
humanity from unfeeling military officers. But there is a limit to 
the rule. If one general kills in cold blood some hundreds of pris- 
oners who embarrass his motions, his antagonist may not be justi- 
tied in staining himself by similar crime, nor may he break his oath 
because the other had done so before. The limits of such retalia- 
tion may be hard to lay down. Yet any act of cruelty to the inno- 
cent, any act especially, by which non-combatants are made to feel 
the stress of war, is what brave men shrink from, although they 
may feel obliged to threaten it.” 


The tendency to retaliate is too natural to human passions not 
to need the severe restraint of law, especially under the peculiar 
exasperations of internal war. The present struggle has brought 
out many instances, on the part of one of the combatants, of in- 
justice which might well provoke the wrath of the other ; and in 
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some cases generals have been so far carried away as to retaliate 
beyond the dictates of humanity. On the other hand, in a case 
where our government might justly retaliate, namely, in the 
treatment of prisoners of war, they have set a rare example of 
moderation and humanity. Although the indignant judgment 
might at first demand a return of wrong for wrong in every in- 
stance, the sober second thought recognizes the principle that it 
is not worthy of a civilized people to do a barbarous action be- 
cause that example is set by others who should know better. 

Dr. Woolsey illustrates the fact that war has become more 
humane as intelligence has increased ; and lays down as one of 
the fundamental rules of a humane warfare that “ the smallest 
amount of injury, consistent with the sad necessity of war, is 
to be inflicted.” That this rule has been heeded by our gener- 
als, with few exceptions, we readily believe. Notwithstanding 
the bitter accusations of the English press, (see the Times,) 
which has charged us with gross barbarism, we think our gov- 
ernment has been exceedingly lenient, considering the provoca- 
tions which have tempted them to be severe. But we must has- 
ten, however reluctantly, to other portions of the work. Some- 
what connected with what we have just referred to, is the sub- 
ject of the treatment of prisoners. 

“For the two centuries past, cruelty to prisoners and non- 
resisting soldiers has been exceptional.” They are to be sup- 
plied with “the necessary comforts at the expense of the state 
to which they belong.” Reference is made to the prison-hulks 
of some modern nations, to which might well be added the 
tobacco-sheds of the South. We believe there would be little 
preference between the two. The treatment of Union prison- 
ers is one of the most grievous features of the present war. It 
leads us to doubt whether Southern civilization be not a myth. 
We can hardly account for such atrocities in those who have 
shared in the American development. Meanwhile we are send- 
ing back, to recruit the wasting energies of the Southern army, 
men whose confined life at the North does not seem to have im- 
paired their capability for service in the field. Yet Englishmen, 
who boast “ fair play ” to be their national characteristic par ex- 
cellence, send over their sovereigns to be devoted to Confederate 
prisoners in our forts, while no word of sympathy for the starv- 
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ing loyalists at Libby is heard from that side the water! To 
be just, we can bear with patience alike the outrage and the 
affront, reliant upon the rectitude of our cause, and in an ad- 
herence to those humane principles which, we are told in this 
work, are at the foundations of modern warfare. 


On the subject of the property of non-combatant enemies, 
the distinct rule is laid down that “private persons, remaining 


quiet, and taking no part in the conflict, are to be unmolested,” 
but if the people of an invaded district harass the invaders, 
they are not entitled to protection. As the persons, so the 
property of orderly citizens is secured from molestation: only 
in case of need is the invading general authorized to seize the 
adjacent property, and then a fair price is to be paid. “ Ma- 
rauding is to be checked by disciplines and penalties.” There 
is no excuse for the wholesale confiscation of provision by an 
army, without compensation. The destruction of public prop- 
erty, where not required by military exigency, is also prohib- 
ited by the modern code. Dr. Woolsey makes an important 
distinction between besieging a fort and a fortified town. 
While a fort may be attacked with every contrivance known to 
war, few generals in modern times would bombard a town, but 
would rather resort to storming. If bombardment becomes 
necessary, notice is given that non-combatants may retire. 
It may surprise some of our readers to be told that even in 
modern warfare soldiers are permitted to have full license in a 
captured town. Even military authority has as yet found itself 
powerless to put a stop altogether to the sacking of cities. 
That so barbarous a relic of medixval warfare should still pre- 
vail in the nineteenth century, is deplorable indeed. Great 
efforts have been made by military commanders in Europe to 
devise some method by which it may be checked ; but Welling- 
ton thought it not a possible thing to govern an exultant and 
excited army in the moment of victory. Here too, we may 
point to the example of our own army, which has ever shown 
itself moderate in the hour of triumph. The quiet occupation 
of New Orleans, Vicksburg, Atlanta, and Savannah, reflects 
great credit not only on the discipline of our generals, but also 
on the civilized sentiment of the army in mass. We are con- 
vinced, indeed, that even since Wellington’s campaigns, there 
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has been much less ruthlessness in the occupation of towns, and 
that, under the broadening light of Christianity and education, 
the custom is fast growing obsolete. 

People often mistake in characterizing the present conflict as 
a civil war. The English Revolution of 1640 was a civil war ; 
the French Revolution of 1793 was a civil war ; but the present 
American conflict is not a civil war. The former wars were 
not local ; they were “ distributed over the territory.” The lat- 
ter is local, confined toa section. Dr. Woolsey makes this the 
distinction between civil war, and rebellion or insurrection. “A 
civil war is one in which the opposing parties are distributed 
over the territory ; while a war in which they are localized may 
be called rebellion, insurrection or revolt.” Another point 
of difference is important, and settles the complexion of our 
struggle. “ A civil war, again, does not aim at the destruction 
of unity, but rather at some change of government, constitu- 
tion or laws ; while the other may aim at sundering parts before 
united.” In such wars, whether civil or merely seditious, the 
ordinary rules of international law equally apply. Therefore 
prisoners are treated as of war, and not as traitors ; are entitled 
to comfortable confinement; and are exchanged and _ paroled 
without regard to their civil crime. Private property is to be se- 
cure; no civil arrests are made of non-combatants in the insur- 
gent territory ; good faith is kept in the necessary intercourse 
between the antagonists. The doctrine, then, propounded some- 
time since by a Professor in Cambridge Law School, that rebels 
have no rights, is not warranted, either by precedent or by 
the improved humanity of the later law. ‘This concession of 
belligerent rights to rebels, by the national government, by 
no means implies that they are either de jure or de fucto a state. 
“There is a difference,” says Dr. Woolsey, “ between belliger- 
ents and belligerent states, which has been too much over- 
looked.” In former ages, rebels had indeed no rights : but they 
were barbarous ages, in which there is hardly a spark of hu- 
manity discernible, when the ferocious passions of men knew 
no check. A revolt if unsuccessful was followed by a whole- 
sale slaughter and confiscation, by reduction to slavery, by wide 
devastation. But even as far back as the Protectorate, human- 
ity had begun to work a great change in this respect. It was, 
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perhaps, almost too great an act of clemency in Charles II., 
to permit R’chard Cromwell to reside in peace on his estates, 
after inheriting the usurpation of Oliver. 

On the subject of neutrality, which occupies so large and in- 
teresting a portion of the volume, we can only speak with brey- 
ity. It has been one of vivid interest during this war, on ac- 
count of the attitude which England and France saw fit to 
assume, at its commencement. The accumulations of injustice, 
which we have suffered from the former nation on this score, have 
been calculated to remove whatever confidence we may have 
once had in English friendship and sympathy. The importance 


of the rights of neutrals, Dr. Woolsey tells us, has grown up 


in modern times. This is due to the increasing demands of 
commerce, and to the more intimate relations which states have 
come to bear toward one another through the great civilization 
of the race. Formerly the neutral took the passive part of a 
mere spectator: his trade with the other powers did not bear so 
great a ratio to his prosperity, but that the calamity of war was 
more than enough to overshadow it. The later codes have 
gradually yielded to the growing necessity of sustaining com- 
merce in time of war. The general attitude of neutrals is now 
comparatively well settled; although difficulties, which no pre- 
cedent touches, are constantly arising, showing how far we are 
as yet from a complete system of international law. The re- 
strictions and privileges of neutrality are defined to some extent, 
which is a vast advantage over past centuries. Inasmuch as 
every nation is by itself to be the judge of the justice of its 
own side in a quarrel, it follows that all nations not implicated 
should take the position of neutrals. That attitude implies im- 
partiality ; “no privilege can be granted or withheld from one 
and not equally from the other.” The learned writer goes fur- 
ther, and says that even impartiality, friendly or inimical, is not 
neutrality. The neutrality must be an amicable one. To help 
both sides is not amicable; to supply two combatants with im- 
plements with which to destroy one another, is anything but 
friendly, though it may be so regarded by the devotees of the du- 
elling code: simply because any common favor granted to both 
parties, would almost invariably be a greater benefit to one than 
to the other. Take a case applicable to our own affairs. Sup- 
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pose Great Britain should allow both Union and rebel vessels 
of war to refit and re-arm in her ports. Would it not be vastly 
more advantageous to the rebels, who are shut out of their own 
ports, than to us who have free access to ours? Would not this 
be a manifestly hostile act toward us, an act making a sufficient 
casus belli? An instance so patent clearly proves Dr. Wool- 
sey’s proposition, that “ neutrals are prohibited from rendering 
any service specially pertaining to war, or allowing their terri- 
tory to be used for any military purpose by either belligerent ” ; 
qualifying it, “ unless engagements previous to the war concede 
some special assistance to one of the parties, which is not of 
importance enough to convert a neutral into an ally.” Vessels 
of either belligerent may enter neutral ports, if for a peace- 
ful purpose, or one not directly pertaining to the war; but in 
no case to refit for hostile service, or to take on contraband 
goods to be conveyed to one of the combatants. A glance at 
the diplomatic correspondence between the United States and 
foreign courts, will satisfy the reader how difficult our minis- 
ters have found it to keep powers not well disposed toward us, 
from permitting this abuse of neutrality. Both Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Dayton have frequently been obliged to call attention to 
the fact that rebel vessels have resorted to French and English 
ports for outfit. Mr. Adams has had the additional task of 
protesting constantly against the building of vessels of war in 
British waters for the use of the insurgents. The tardy acqui- 
escence in these demands has made it no easy matter to keep 
our temper. 

It is clear that a foreign nation can not without violation of 
neutrality assist revolters in a rebellion against the government 
of an established nation, though it may the nation against the 
revolters. Dr. Woolsey says, that in theory the position of a 
foreign power in a case of rebellion is, not “of neutrality be- 
tween states, but between parties one of which is a state, and 
the other trying to become a state.” Therefore perfect neu- 
trality is manifest injustice to the nationality ; for many privi- 
leges should rightly be granted to the acknowledged power, 
which it would be gross partiality to accord to rebels. To a 
certain extent, the foreign state is bound to regard the rebels 
as belligerents, but not as a belligerent state. 
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On the subject of blockade and the right of search, the au- 
thor is quite elaborate, and it is by the exercise of self-denial 
that we feel obliged to turn from these topics without a further 
survey. The authorities cited on all points, and the reasonable- 
ness of the views expressed, must make the work a standard 
one on the important subject of which it treats. The refined 
and humane feeling which pervades it, the comprehensiveness 
with which each side of questions is considered, and the manner 
of developing, out of the history of this law, the growth and 
improvement of the intercourse between nations, deserve atten- 
tion, and will strike the reader whose perusal of the book is 
even cursory. It is so well fitted to interest the general public 
in a subject which is too much regarded as a technical one, that 
it should, and doubtless will, receive a hearty welcome; and if 
so, we believe it will serve to make the people more inclined to 
accept gracefully adverse decisions ; which, however, may come 
in their turn to aid us, or to be directed, with marked effect, 
against those enemies whose malice attacks us from behind the 
bulwark of fixed law. 

It is time to consider the other volume before us, Professor 
Maine’s History of Ancient Law. 

Here a wide and enticing field of antiquarian research is 
opened to our view. The author has followed the complex 
streams of modern jurisprudence to their source in the origin 
of law among the patriarchs. His object is to consider ancient 
law especially as modern law and ideas have been derived from 
it, and he is certainly bolder in connecting English with Roman 
law than any previous writer. He is among the first who have 
sought to instruct the public by producing the history of gen- 
eral jurisprudence. It is singular that no reliable history of 
the English Common Law has yet been written; but we may 
expect at no distant day the appearance of such a history, fol- 
lowing in the wake of the present volume. Now that it is dis- 
covered that a most interesting field is yet unexplored, some 
capable person will doubtless be tempted to undertake the work. 
Mr. Maine’s book will be of the greatest interest to those liber- 
ally educated students of the law, who propose to make their 
knowledge of the profession more than a humdrum medium of 
existence, who aspire to attain to a comprehensive and scientific 
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familiarity with its moving principles. For here we may dis- 
cover, hid away in the obscurity of ancient records, a clear and 
regular progress of the science of jurisprudence, taking upon 
itself new forme to harmonize with advancing society, and, as 
its structure becomes more rigid and less capable of expansion, 
receiving novel inventions by which it retains its power as an 
engine of civilization. There can be no doubt that, in the his- 
tory of jurisprudence, we may read much of the character of a 
people, which might remain obscure if sought from a less relia- 
ble source. Contemporary history is uniformly full of the 
prejudices and peculiar ideas of the several writers. | Accounts 
preserved by nations of more remote times partake too much of 
the character of tradition, and assume the rank of mythical his- 
tory. In jurisprudence alone we have a fair and fixed criterion. 
Here is a source untinctured by passion, preserved for practical 
reference, of vital interest to the races, and developing in an 
admirable symmetry, whence we may justly infer the genius, 
the wants, and the habits of the older nations. It is really a 
modern idea, to trace English to Roman law. The old English 
writers failed to discover it. Recent antiquaries, with their 
vastly increased facilities, have extended if they have not made, 
the discovery. Yet, as the complicated mass of ancient law is 
unravelled and put before us by Professor Maine, the source of 
many vital principles in our jurisprudence is distinctly seen to 
have emanated from Rome, and not only from Rome, but from 
Hindoostan and the faint legal records of the East. It is more 
than a similarity growing out of the similarity of human minds 
in all ages. The analogy is more striking than the analogy 
produced by a natural logic, with like premises, going to a paral- 
lel conclusion. Its historical descent is clearly traceable; the 
graft of Roman ideas on German ideas, producing feudal and 
post-feudal law, is not only conjectured, but proved. One in- 
ference, pointed out by Dr. Dwight, is to be deduced from the 
work, an inference gladly to be accepted, that in the growing 
light of time, jurisprudence has passed and is passing from 
a state of rigid and ceremonious formality, to a state of sim- 
plicity. This change is observable in the transition from east- 
ern to ancient Roman, from ancient to modern Roman, from 
Roman to medieval, and from medixval to English law. Those 
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who are acquainted even with the history of the past century of 
English jurisprudence, to which may be added American juris- 
prudence, know how rapid has been the simplification of the 
Common Law ; how studiously men of great legal learning, such 
as Sir Samuel Romilly, Lord Brougham, and in our own time 
Lord Westbury, have endeavored to get rid of the annoying 
and useless incubus of old forms and restrictions ; how the old 
law, grand even amid its deformities, is being cleared of its rub- 
bish, and is standing out with more conspicuous excellence as 
the work goes on. A moment’s comparison of the modes of 
proceedings in the King’s Bench or Common Pleas, when we 
were colonies, and the modes now used for similar actions in the 
State courts, will indicate the great progress which has been 
made. We know of but one disadvantage which so valuable a 
reform has brought with it; and that is, that the present sim- 
plicity makes the bar more accessible to superficial men, that 
many unworthy of the rank are enabled to assume the charac- 
ter of counsel learned in the law. But this is more than com- 
pensated by the increased ease with which aggrieved persons 
may obtain redress, the increased rapidity with which judges 
may dispose of causes, and the more complete facility with 
which the machinery of justice may effect its ends in all direc- 
tions. 

The first source of law, according to Professor Maine, was 
the isolated judgments of the patriarchs in their despotic gov- 
ernment over their households. The father of the family was 
its supreme executive and judge. His authority was absolute 
and unlimited. It extended to life and death, and to his right 
to possess all the property of his descendants. His judgments 
were the result of no recognized principle, but were the crea- 
tions of his own reason. Before the formation of society, this 
isolated family government was the great feature of human life. 
Then communities grew up; communities of families, not indi- 
viduals ; families were a unit in society. What had been the 
arbitrary prerogative of the patriarchs, became that of the 
kings. As cases which called for judgment came up, the kings, 
claiming divine inspiration, gave decisions without regard to 
system. ‘Tradition preserved these judgments, and when royal 
power declined before the rise of aristocracies, the tradition of 
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inspired judgments survived; the lex non scripta became prece- 
dents for future judgments, and custom soon established tradi- 
tional principles in such a manner that the judicial office re- 
mained no longer one entirely arbitrary and without a guide, 
except the supposed divine guide. The increasing demands of 
society in the course of time made it impossible to retain the 
traditional character of law. ‘Then another step forward is 
made, and we come to the age of codes, of which the most fa- 
mous is the Twelve Tables of Rome. 

These, in brief, are the steps through which Mr. Maine 
traces the Ancient Law. Divine inspiration declined with 
royal monopoly ; the human memory held its results for the use 
of the later age. The accumulation of precedents became so 
great that human memory could no longer preserve them ; rec- 
ords upon tablets perpetuated them when memory failed. This 
fixed the law and made it impossible for the judges to pervert it 
to their own ends. ‘* A great mark of distinction,” says Dr. 
Dwight in the Introduction, “between the Romans and Hindoos, 
consists in the fact that the Romans had a code early in their 
history, while customs were wholesome, and before that usage 
which was reasonable had generated that which was unreason- 
able.” The introduction of codes brought the system of law to 
astand-still. Rules became fixed ; old rules, suited to past gen- 
erations. They were, therefore, for the existing generation, 
rigid, often entirely impracticable. Repealed they could not be, 
for then the law would be again all afloat, giving opportunity to 
rulers to regain a lost despotism. Yet society was swelling, 
social relations were becoming closer, individualism was taking 
the place of family representation. Society was fast leaving 
codified law in the lurch. The only remedy was the application 
of forces of modification. We admire the philosophical acumen 
with which the author has discovered and classified the forces 
which came into existence, to this end. The forces which pro- 
pelled the law forward to unite with and harmonize advancing 
society, operating succsssively, were first Legal Fiction, then 
Equity, then Legislation. ‘To be sure, these forces have not 
always operated in this succession; they have sometimes oper- 
ated together ; sometimes one or other of them has not operated 
atall. But they have generally operated one after the other. 
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By Legal Fiction, Mr. Maine does not mean that technical 
“ fiction ” which appears in the old common law actions, such as 
fine and common recovery ; or the more ancient Roman “ fictio,” 
which was a false averment by the plaintiff in an action. Tis 
definition is: “ Any assumption which conceals, or affects to 
conceal, the fact that a rule of law has undergone alteration, 
its letter remaining unchanged, its operation being modified.” 
Thus the superstitious reverence of early society for old rules 
was flattered, at the same time that the law was changed to suit 


a new order of things. New cases were disposed of by assuming 


that they came under some old rule of law, not evolved by the 
research of counsel or judge, until the decision was made ; then 
“a new train of thought is adopted, and it is admitted that the 
decision has modified the law.” This method of improving on 
the rigidity of codified law is found to have been used both in 
English and Roman law, with this difference, that while Eng- 
lish judges were restricted to deciding on cases actually before 
them, the Roman pretors could make “ responses,” covering a 
broad ground not of necessity immediately pertaining to the 
cases at issue. But fiction became insufficient to provide for 
many exigencies which arose ; then came the doctrine of equity 
to revivify the execution of justice. 

This system, claiming a sort of sanctity and superiority to 
the common law, ran parallel with it —a feature it yet retains ; 
and sought, by referring judgments to natural justice, to rem- 
edy evils for which the common law had no remedy. On moral 
grounds it took a wide range, and intervened between a rigid 
rule and the victim of its injustice. This was virtually to ren- 
der obsolete much of the accumulated custom law, and to 
deprive common law tribunals of much of their jurisdic- 
tion. The Roman jurists resorted, for a justification, to the old 
doctrine of a “law of nature,” prompting men to do justice 
from the natural reason, untrammelled by the restrictions of 
either usage or codes. The Roman pretor possessed a supreme 
diseretion, and decided as well from his own view of what was 
simply just, as from the mass of legal lore which was open for 
his consultation. ‘This officer, on entering upon his functions, 
was wont tu publish the grounds upon which he proposed to 
administer them; and successive pretors adopted their prede- 
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cessors’ edicts, with such additions as suggested themselves to 
their minds. They had equity powers equally with legal juris- 
diction ; and superseded the latter by the former at discretion. 
They therefore grafted equity into the judicial system, and thus 
kept it apace with the growth of their community. In Eng- 
land, equity was justified by the theory that the sovereign, 
as the father of his people, had authority to change the law for 
their benefit, and that out of his conscience came the more gra- 
cious and mollifying adjustment which equity produced. The 
chancellor, as the keeper of the royal conscience, was the mouth- 
piece of this system. When, in each of these communities, 
equity had come to the fulness of its growth, which Professor 
Maine considers to have occurred in Rome during the reign of 
Alexander Severus, and in England during the chancellorship 
of the Earl of Eldon, the third and final force came into opera- 
tion, namely, legislation. Henceforth English law is to be 
ameliorated and widened by legislative enactment, while equity 
continues, in its now stationary sphere, to counteract the injus- 
tices of the common law. 

Mr. Maine, in a style singularly attractive, has ascended to 
the remotest antiquity to discover the leading features of jurispru- 
dence, has traced them downward toward later eras in their va- 
rious developments, and has exposed the analogies and contrasts 
which mark the comparison of ancient with modern law. He 
succeeds in that most difficult of arts for a philosophical writer, 
the art of throwing a charm about a dry subject. He makes 
the results of his investigation to appear in such harmonious 
order and with such symmetrical beauty, that it is no labor to 
enter with him the fields of his research, and the denouement 
surprises and delights one, as each conclusion is reached. He 
proceeds, in order, to trace the law of testamentary succession 
of property, of contract, and of crime. We will dwell briefly 


on each of these topics, though to get a just idea of the theories 


and facts involved, it is necessary to give an attentive perusal 

to the work itself. The notion of the owner transferring his 

property by a testamentary instrument, was brought from Ro- 

man to English law by the church, which had jurisdiction over 

this system in its ecclesiastical courts. The derivation is clear, 

though the differences between the two laws are striking. An 
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English will takes effect after death; it is revokable while the 
testator is living; and it is secret. A Roman will was irrevo- 
cable, patent, and did not wait for death to give it effect. The 
only original idea which connected the two, was the idea of the 
transfer of property to a successor by the act of the first owner, 
Even this idea was not a primitive one; it grew up after many 
other branches of jurisprudence had attained to comparative 
maturity. At first was the rigid rule of the eldest son suc- 
ceeding in the representative office of patriarch. It was only 
after individualism had to an extent displaced family member- 
ship, that men could alienate property from their own kindred, 
We meet here the doctrine of “ universal succession.” One 
person, by inheritance or positive testament, was substituted in 
the place of another, assuming all his responsibilities, and ac- 


¢e 


quiring all his rights. The heir became the “ universal succes- 
sor” of his father. An ancient will sought to put the devisee 
in this position. He came into possession of all the property, 
and was subject to all the duties of the devisor, as completely as 
the heir by natural inheritance had been. If we return to the 
system of families this idea becomes clearer. The patriarch 
was the representative of a corporation. “When he died, the 
corporation — the family, did not die.” His successor in the 
government of the family took this representative office upon 
himself. “The original will or testament,” says Professor 
Maine, “ was therefore an instrument, or a proceeding by which 
the devolution of the family was regulated. It was a mode of 
declaring who should have the chieftainship, in succession to the 
testator.” Dr. Dwight further illustrates it by saying, that the 
testator may be described “as a corporation sole, as a king 
who never dies is a corporation sole.” The heir of a Roman 
citizen continued his civil as well as his representative existence. 
From this, after the rise of social individuality, came the idea 
that a man put his successors, by his will, into his own legal 


position. Primogeniture, Mr. Maine traces no further back 
than the grants which barbarian chiefs made of conquered lands 
to their lieutenants, when they invaded the decaying Roman 
Empire. The entire disintegration of society made it necessary 
to the protection of families, that the power and possessions 
should be centered in a single hand. Hence the eldest son 
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absorbed the property. The idea of primogeniture has since 
been used by the great barons of England to perpetuate and 
augment the social power of their families. 

Proceeding to the subject of “ property,” Mr. Maine points 
out a very important fact, namely, that Blackstone was not cor- 
rect in referring the origin of property te occupancy. The 
idea of occupancy comes up at a much later period than that in 
which property originated, when the individual took the place 
of family membership. “ Ancient Law, it must be again re- 
peated, knows next to nothing of individuals. It is not con- 
cerned with individuals, but with families ; not with single hu- 
man beings, but with groups.” We go back beyond Rome to 
the Hindoo usages, and find that property is held by the joint 
ownership of families. The community, consisting of the fam- 
ily, and such others as, purchasing a share, were taken into the 
brotherhood and fictitiously regarded as descendants, held the 
land in common domain. As individual rights became separate 
and distinct, and single men came to be considered instead of 
families, the property also branched out and was divided among 
many, no longer a joint domain. So ceremonious were the 
primitive notions of the transfer of property, that much form 
was necessary in order to make a conveyance valid. Many 
symbolic acts, and many witnesses were absolutely necessary. 
The distinction between more and less important kinds of prop- 
erty grew up naturally, and formalities became only necessary 
to the former. The Romans classified them into res mancipi 
and nec mancipi; res mancipi were sold under the ceremony of 
“Mancipation.” es nec mancipi needed but little ceremony. 
Prescription was carried to a far greater extent than in later 
times. A very short term of possession perfected a title. 
There was a dislike to open questions of title, a reluctance to 
disturb the party who had ostensible right. Much litigation 
was thus got rid of, though, it must be said, at the expense of 
real justice. The modern theory of prescriptive right could 
not have been recognized then, for it requires a long term to 
make it a reasonable principle. A title invalid, or even void, 
might be mended, if the grantce could only hold on to the prop- 
erty a little while. 

Professor Maine advances the proposition that the chief dis- 
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tinction between ancient and modern society is, the growth of 
the principle of Contract. It is that principle which illustrates 
the individuality of man, as contrasted with his former sub- 
jection to a status as the unit of a family. He wills his position 
in society by his power of contracting with his neighbor. He 
can assume on his own responsibility a position, in which he 
was formerly compelled by the patriarchal law of family. We 
have attained to at least a comparatively moral standard in re- 
gard to contracts, as contrasted with the ancient estimation of 
them. Still the germs of the principle are discernible far back 
in antiquity. We have, by our system of law, brought the 
good faith which a promise implies, within the power of juris- 
prudence to encourage and enforce; at the same time that our 
great advance in moral enlightenment has made this necessity, 
perhaps, less stringent. ‘To keep a promise does not seem to 
have been regarded as a point of honor in ancient times; a 
breach does not seem to have been reprehended as disgraceful ; 
at least as so entirely reprehensible as it is now. “In the Ho- 
meric literature, for instance, the deceitful cunning of Ulysses 
appears as a virtue of the same rank with the prudence of Nes- 
tor, the constancy of Hector, and the gallantry of Achilles.” 
While we regard, as the essence of a contract, the good faith 
and trust with which it is made, the ancients regarded, as quite 
or more essential, the symbols and forms which accompanied 
its performance. ‘The law took but little account of bad faith, 
if the formalities were complied with. It respected the gaudy 
apparel of its subject, and ignored the spirit that gave it life 
and beauty. “No pledge is enforced if a single form be omitted 
or misplaced, but, on the other hand, if the forms can be shown 
to have been accurately proceeded with, it is of no avail to plead 
that the promise was made under duress or deception.” The 
gradual transition from this view of contracts consists of steps 
following naturally upon one another. It begins with the dis- 
pensing with some of the most useless formalities ; proceeds by 
making others less complicated, and allowing their omission, 
under conditions which arise; then separates certain contracts 
from the rest, and permits them to be of effect without sym- 
bolic confirmation ; whence it naturally glides into the state of 
contract law which actually exists at this day — the division of 
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contracts into two classes, one of which requires certain formal- 
ities, while the other requires nothing more than mutual mental 
assent, and whose good faith is compelled in court. 

The ancients gave the same importance to contracts which 
they did to conveyances. They used the same forms for each, 
and applied the same rules to the interpretation and enforcement 
of each. It was only by the general progress tending con- 
stantly toward minuter analyzations, that transactions now 80 
different came to be so regarded by the Roman mind. The 
early law of crime did not recognize a difference between a pub- 
lic and a private wrong. Many acts which the English law re- 
gards as criminal, were not subjects of public punishment, but 
were considered grievances against individuals for which there 
was a civil trial and penalty. Sins, as offences against the law 
- of God, were punishable by the state; but the offences which 
are found in Blackstone to be penal, were nothing worse than 
torts for which the injured party sought pecuniary redress. 
This was the case both under the Twelve Tables of Rome, and 
among the Germanic tribes. Offences against the state, as such, 
were punished by special laws, enacted by the legislature poste- 
rior to their commission. There was no such thing as a trial, 
much less an arraignment before anything that resembled a 
jury. The gradual modification of this system is admirably 
traced by Professor Maine, and we are compelled to refer the 
reader to the work itself, if he desires to pursue the subject fur- 
ther. We can only attempt to give a taste of what the book 
contains, and to show, by a brief reference to each topic, how 
much there is to enjoy and to learn by its attentive perusal. In 
reluctantly putting aside this volume, we can cordially recom- 
mend it to all who wish to know the sources of that elaborate 
and well laid structure, under which England and America have 
advanced so easily and so rapidly —the common law. To the 
practical and flexible materials which the Empire among other 
blessings bequeathed to later ages, has been added a patient 
German effort to reach the truth, and the prompt, moral and 
restless Anglo Saxon spirit of progress and an anxiety to make 
a nearer approach to perfect equity. 

14 
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ARTICLE V. 
BAYARD TAYLOR—OUR NEW NOVELIST. 


Some three or four years ago it was announced that Bayard 
Taylor, who had written so many pleasant books of travel, was 
«bout to cease his wanderings, settle down in his native land, and 
devote himself to some new department of literature. Perhaps 
this was a matter of necessity with him, having travelled this 
planet over, and not having suitable means of conveyance to any 
other. But we imagine Mr. Taylor aspires to a place in the 
permanent literature of the world. He well knows that his 
very popular descriptions of what he had seen and heard in 
many nations and climes, though very marketable at present, - 
are the most ephemeral of literature. These were but the care- 
less recreations of youth. Ile has now arrived at the prime of 
manhood, and it is time for him to bear the ripened fruit of ma- 
turity, which shall keep his fame fresh after he has ceased to 
write. 

His first efforts in this direction were, The Poet's Journal— 
his “ Apologia pro vita sua”? and Hannah Thurston. He had 
written and published poetry before, but Hannah Thurston was 
his first novel, and we doubt if on the whole either he or his 
admirers consider it a complete success. True, a large num- 
ber of copies were sold. Mr. Taylor’s reputation would sell a 
large edition of any work from his pen, even were not curiosity 
excited by the announcement that the coming work was his 
first attempt in a new field of literature, and a great success pre- 
dicted by his friends and publishers. But we doubt whether 
Hannah Thurston gave any new laurels to its author, or 
whether it will live as long as his first book of travels. Mr. 
Taylor, however, aspires to the reputation of a novelist, not of 
the J. P. R. James and Mrs. Wood sort, but of Thackeray, 
Dickens and Bulwer; and certainly there is a vacant place in 
our literature awaiting such a novelist. 

Mr. Taylor has just given us his second novel in John God- 
frey’s Fortunes, and it is now time to inquire what are his 
claims for the place to which he aspires. 
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John tells his own story, beginning at his early boyhood, 
when Charley Rand and Bob Simmons were his playmates. 
John and Charley go to school, and Bob becomes a stone- 
mason. John becomes very romantic, writes poetry, rooms 
with a handsome fellow called Penrose, whom he discovers to 
be his cousin. His widowed mother dies and he goes to live 
with his very unromantic uncle Amos Woolley, grocer, who 
tries to initiate him into the mysteries of the sugar and patent 
medicine business. But John continues to write poetry, gets it 
published in a literary paper, quarrels with his uncle about a 
Methodist revival meeting, goes off to teach school in Upper 
Samaria, where he gets in love with and engaged to, Miss 
Bratton, a heartless coquette just from a boarding school, and 
does various romantic and absurd things as boys frequently do 
at such crises in their lives. But he aspires higher, and seeks 
the fruition of his aspirations in New York city, where he gets 
employment in a daily newspaper office, and rhapsodizes with 
one Swansford who is to music what he is to poetry, a volume 
of which he soon publishes. In two years he becomes of age, 
and starts off with a richly bound copy of his poems to claim 
his affianced, who had displayed her deep passion for him during 
the two long years of separation, in three short notes. He finds 
her married, and Charley Rand is her husband. He destroys 
the copy of his poems and bears his disappointment about as 
calmly as most boys would in the circumstances, goes to his 
uncle to get a little money that his mother had left for him, 
but finds the uncle had used it in a coal mine speculation with 
Rand and Mr. Bratton, and could not let him have it. So 
John returns to New York without bride or money, and with a 
broken heart. This, however, is soon mended, for he gets into 
a Bohemian circle of society, and falls desperately in love with 
a Miss Haworth, an heiress, and beloved by Penrose and a 
brainless swell, Tracy Floyd. Penrose and Floyd are flatly 
refused. But John is seen by Miss Haworth in a very roman- 
tic adventure, rescuing a girl from a brothel during the confu- 
sion of a fire ; his motives are misinterpreted, and Miss Haworth 
drops his acquaintance very suddenly ; whereupon he gets des- 
perate and leads a wild, dissipated life, gets in debt and js 
picked up drunk by Bob Simmons, taken care of and sent back 
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to the printing office. Then comes the last act of the drama, in 
which of course explanations are made, and John marries Miss 
Haworth. His uncle’s coal mine speculation turns out well, 
and he does not simply pay over his money and interest, but 
gives him very generously a share of the profits, which makes 
him comfortably well off. So he gives up his place in the 
newspaper office, and after getting tired of having nothing to 
do, his old ambition for literary fame revives and he resolves to 
make literature his profession, and this is his first literary 
attempt. 

Well, Mr. Godfrey, as you well know, aspiration does not 
necessarily insure ability to succeed. Now what is there in the 
story of your life, as told by yourself, that is of any special in- 
terest or profit to anybody but your children, your uncle Amos 
and aunt Peggy? You say you write, “ because the honest 
confession of a young man’s fluctuating faith, his vanity and 
impatience, his struggle with temptations of the intellect and 
the censes, and the workings of that Providence which humbles, 
sobers and instructs him, can never be without interest and 
profit to his fellow men.” Now this sounds very well, but we 
do not believe a word of it. It is a narrative of an honest, 
earnest, persevering struggle with temptation, crowned with 
victory, or a feeble, passionate, fluctuating struggle, in which 
the tempter wins and enslaves its victim, that teaches the world 
a profitable lesson. It is those that trust in Providence and 
faithfully do their work, who ought to succeed. The changes 
of human life have ruined many a boy who has trusted more to 
fortune than to his own persevering industry. On your own 
showing we should call you very undeservingly lucky. You 
were a poor boy, and like most poor boys had aspirations. It 
is to be hoped that most boys do not aspire to the Muses, though 
most boys have an attack of writing verses, which attack is 
very apt to come not long after the measles, mumps and 
whooping cough. But most boys work harder than you did 
to gain the object of their aspirations. Boys also are very apt 
to get crossed in love several times before their affection crys- 
talizes into a lasting passion. But few babble their love mat- 
ters to every passing acquaintance who drinks a bottle of wine 
with them. Too often boys get bad habits, and too rarely get 
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over them. You married a very respectable heiress, whom, in 
our opinion, your cousin Penrose deserved far more than your- 
self, and your Methodist uncle showed rather bad judgment in 
investing your money in a coal mine speculation, and his Chris- 
tian honesty in returning to you a great deal more money than 
you could legally claim. You will find that sort of Christian 
honesty, or rather generosity, not so very rare, if you will study 
the working of our Christianity a little more clearly. In short, 
you have not told us that you did anything in particular to 
gain your fortune. Your literary ability, by your own confes- 
sion, has never been above, and your manliness has often been 
below, mediocrity. You do not tell us of ever having made 
any special effort to find out what you are capable of doing. 
Temptation has never assailed you when you have not yielded, 
after the feeblest resistance. Fortune has treated you vastly 
better than you deserve. That fortune generally favors those 
who do not try to help themselves, is false in fact and principle. 
Poeta nascitur et fit. As to the literary merit of your story, we 
have been unable to find many brilliant sentences, much new 
truth, or delicate sentiment, or genuine humor, or a single 
attack upon any real social or moral error or abuse. In short, 
we sce nothing in your life of any interest whatever to the 
world. 

Mr. Taylor seems to fear somebody may fancy Mr. Godfrey’s 
coat will fit him, and so takes it upon himself to advise the 
reader, not very good naturedly, in his dedication, that he and 
Mr. Godfrey are not one and the same personage. We do not 
wonder he is a little sensitive about his company, but trust no- 
body will make such a mistake as to Mr. Taylor’s identity. 
For he has certainly been very successful in many of his books, 
while Mr. Godfrey has made a failure in everything, until 
fortune came to his rescue and put him on the “ retired list.” 

But seriously, judging from his two published novels, we 
think Mr. Taylor lacks some of the essential elements of a suc- 
cessful novelist. His style of composition is certainly very 
pleasing, and we apprehend it is to this characteristic more than 
anything else that he owes his success as a writer of travels. 
The reported saying of Humboldt, that no man had travelled 
more and seen less than Mr. Taylor, has, we imagine, consid- 
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erable truth in it. Certainly Mr. Taylor has had rare op- 
portunities for the study of nature, both in its human and phy- 
sical aspects. But what item has he added to the sum of hu- 
man knowledge, either in natural science or social and political 
history? Who thinks of quoting him as an authority on any- 
thing connected with science, politics or morals? The truth is, 
he has never looked deep or long enough at any one thing, to 
make a discovery. He judges hastily, and never goes back to 
consider whether his decision is right or wrong. He has gained 
his fame by easily written letters to a daily newspaper, and these 
were certainly models for the purpose for which they were 
written. But the poet and novelist must do something more 
than gossip prettily on the most obvious facts and events that 
every-day life forces on his attention. Never was there a state 
of society that afforded a greater opportunity for dramatic power, 
or laid itself open more frequently to the shafts of the satirist, 
than what Mr. Taylor terms “ American Life.” The extremes 
of every imaginable development of radicalism thrive here, and 
the very freedom of our institutions brings out whatever there 
is ridiculous, absurd or romantic in human nature. But the 
very superabundance of materials makes it impossible for any 
one but a master to use them effectively. 

We think Mr. Taylor is also lacking in a still more impor- 
tant element for a successful novelist, and that is his want of 
appreciation of the spirituelle. He delights in rich colors, and 
judges well of good dinners and the flavor of choice wines. He 
is fascinated by pretty faces and voluptuous figures. He revels 
in the gorgeous imagery of Eastern poetry, but seems to care 
little for anything that does not speak to the grosser senses. 
The writings of Byron and Moore have more of the grossly 
sensual than Mr. Taylor’s, but infinitely more of the spiritual. 
Passion exhibits itself to him only in a sensuous form, and has- 
tens to publish itself upon the inspiration of good eatables 
and choice liquors. He seems to have no comprehension of a 
love whose deep, strong flow leaves but the slightest ripple 
upon the surface to show the set of its current, of a passion too 
sacred for utterance, that looks forward to its full fruition when 
these sensuous bodies shall have passed away. We can not but 
notice the contrast between the passion of Washington Irving 
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burning warmer and warmer beneath the most genial and hu- 
morous of spirits, from early youth to a ripe old age, and re- 
vealing its sacred fire only in vague hints upon rare occasions 
in the privacy of the family circle, and that of Mr. Taylor, 
which parades its gorgeous superficial flame through a hundred 
and twenty pages of sensuous verse, ending in a grand pyro- 
technic display, after which he kindles a new passion upon the 
extinguished embers of the old one, and pockets the proceeds 
of the exhibition. 

Ife has been accused of wilfully misrepresenting some por- 
tions of the Christian church. We doubt if this criticism is 
just. We see no essential difference between his treatment of 
religious subjects and any others, where there is anything of the 
moral or spiritual involved. He deals with things visible to the 
senses only, and entirely ignores those prompting motives that 
come from the heart, and those moral laws which are the strong 
towers from which Dickens and Thackeray have hurled their 
keen shafts of satire at almost every human error or abuse, and 
the firm foundations upon which Bulwer has reared so many 


charming fabrics of romance, and without which satire can only 


shiver its lance against the conventionalities of fashion, and ro- 
mance becomes sensuality. 

We trust Mr. Taylor will study our society a little more 
clearly and with a deeper penetration, before he attempts to give 
us any more pictures of American life. We think after he has 
discovered the motives that underlie the outward acts, and com- 
prehended the spirit of the Christianity that is, after all, the 
foundation of all our social and political institutions, he will find 
ample materials for his ready pen, and be able to give us some- 
thing better than simply meaningless love stories. We also 
apprehend that he will have less reason to complain of the cold 
reception that Puritanism and Calvinism give his books. We 
never knew a book that dealt heavy blows against a dangerous 
error or flagrant abuse in church or state, that did not live in 
spite of opposition, and we never knew one that was aimed at 
an imaginary error or abuse, that was not short lived. Puritan- 
ism has its bigotry and Rationalism its absurdities, and whoever 
finds them out and attacks them intelligently and vigorously, will 
gain a reputation for himself and do society a valuable service. 
But whoever strikes at imaginary evils beats the air. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


REVIVALISTS : THE CHARACTER AND FRUITS OF 
THEIR LABORS. 


BY THE REV. H. B. BLAKE, BELCHERTOWN, MASS. 


Is it not matter for profound lamentation that religious revi- 
vals, so fraught with richest blessings to the world, should come 
to be regarded with distrust through injudicious attempts to 
promote them? How largely the growth and spiritual life of 
our churches are to be traced to seasons of revival, no intelli- 
gent Christian can need to be reminded. The names of White- 
field and Wesley and Jonathan Edwards and Nettleton will be 
dear to the heart of the people of God to the end of time. In 
what way we can best promote the recurrence of such seasons 
of special divine manifestation, is a question of the gravest im- 
portance, and it becomes us to scan with closest care any meas- 
ure that is proposed with reference to so great an end. 

The employment, by some ministers and churches, of men 


who are giving their lives to itinerant labor in revivals of relig- 


ion, the extensive publicity given to the movements of these 
men by the press, and the formation of a national association to 
promote such labors, make the question timely of the wisdom 
of the employment of revivalists, so called. 

There is, no doubt, a place for evangelists in the Christian 
economy. Inthe unsettled and forming states of society, as the 
pioneers of the Christian church, and among spiritual destitu- 
tions, evangelists have their original and apostolic place and 
work, and a great and most important field it is. They are the 
van-guard and perhaps the rear-guard of the sacramental host. 
In the failing health of pastors, and in seasons of great religious 
interest, there may be need of supplementary ministerial labor. 
Then a pastor, or a church, may call in the help of any good 
man who is fitted to do God’s work, and will do it faithfully. 

But the question with us in this discussion is, whether it is 
wise to employ itinerant revivalists as special promoters of re- 
ligion? Is there any provision in the divine economy for such a 
class of men? Has God appointed that one shall plough and 
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sow and till, and then stand aside that another may shout the 
harvest home? Is it not rather in accordance with the economy 
of God’s providence that the man who clears the wilderness, 
builds his house, encloses his farm and prepares the soil, should 
also gather the fruit of his labors ? 

Is it not a great providential law in the church of God that 
competence, usefulness and reputation shall be the harvest of 
long and patient toil, and that no man may take these fruits 
from him who has fairly procured them? Are we to read 
with strange variations those old familiar Scriptures ? “ Be not 
weary in well doing for in due season” another “ shall reap if ye 
faint not”: “They that sow in tears shall” see others “reap in 
joy”: “He that goeth forth and weepeth bearing precious seed 
shall doubtless” see a revivalist “come again with rejoicing 
bringing his sheaves with him.” 

The theory is contrary to all analogies. As well might we 
have a distinct set of generals, strangers to the corps, to peram- 
bulate the armies and lead the column in the day of battle. 
We aver that there is no warrant in the Scriptures for such a 
class of men. Vastors are the divinely appointed leaders in the 
church. In them is vested the authority. On them rests the 
responsibility. 

What is the effect of this employment on the men engaged in 
it? Are there not some peculiar temptations in the path of 
these men? Is not self-exaltation one of them? A true revi- 
val of religion is God’s mightiest work in the world, and if cer- 
tain men come to be deemed necessary instruments in it, is 
there not danger that the churches will transfer the idea of 
agency from God to man, and deem themselves more than in- 
struments? This tendency is great in our day, when secular 
newspapers have their columns of revival intelligence in which 
the laborers are always prominent. Do revivalists resist th's 
tendency? Let those who have been accustomed to hear them 


and to watch their operations answer. Human nature is very 
weak and can bear but little idolatry. No man is fit to work, 
when the Spirit is manifesting his special power, who does not 
think himself an unworthy instrument of God’s mercy to sin- 


ners. Let not men tread presumptuously where angels walk 
with veiled faces. 


VOL. V.—NO. XXVI. 15 
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Is there not in such a life temptation to covetousness? In 
times of excitement men part with their money freely, and there 
is no doubt that revivalists receive large pecuniary returns for 
their labor. One of the most popular of these men, urging a 
friend to become a revivalist, told him he could make twice as 
much money as he could in the pastoral work. Is the influence 
of the employment likely to be good on these men, who go 
about among the churches and receive double the money they 
could secure in the more laborious work of the pastorate? We 
know of one who expects fifty dollars a week for his labor. 
Sent to, at one time, by the pastor of a feeble church and told 
that they might not be able to raise so large a sum as he was 
accustomed to receive, but urged to come for the good of souls, 
he hesitated for some time. A man of wealth, interested in the 
place, gave him a hundred dollars. He labored three weeks and 
received a hundred and twenty five dollars from the people, 
making two hundred and twenty five dollars for three weeks’ 
labor ; and this in a church that pays its pastor a yearly salary 
of only five hundred. This man has been laboring many years 
as a revivalist. Has the employment been morally wholesome 
to himself? 

We are disposed to pause at this point, and ask pardon of 
our readers ; for we confess to a feeling of profound humiliation 
in saying so much about “ money” and “ dollars” in the discus- 
sion of so sacred a calling as the preaching of Christ’s Gospel 
for the salvation of men. But assuredly this is a subject which 
demands great plainness of speech. 

Are not these men under temptation to disregard the princi- 
ples of Christian and professional courtesy, in thrusting them- 
selves into their fields of labor? Give a man an idea that 
God’s power in the conversion of souls is specially committed to 
him and, if he has not special gifts of grace, he will be likely 
to think all ordinary laws set aside for him. Many pastors have 
suffered from the intrusion of some of these men. Sometimes 
they are brought in under the guise of visitors. Sometimes re- 
ports of their wonderful works are industriously circulated, and 
a long array of names is brought to a pastor requesting their 
admission, and he must yield his convictions or breast a storm 
of public indignation. Who are these men and what commis- 
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sion do they bear that they thus disregard the laws of courtesy, 
and the authority Christ has vested in the pastoral office? 

If these are some of the effects of the employment on the 
men in it, what shall we say of the nature of this employment? 

Can the same things be alleged of the pastoral work or any 
other legitimate work of the ministry ? 

What are the results of the employment of these men as 
seen in the churches ? 

(1.) Division. There are many in our churches who believe 
in the power of God in the salvation of men, in the use of the 
ordinary means of grace, and who think there is unbelief and 
guilt in going out of Christ’s appointment after human help. 
If the employment of these men becomes somewhat general and 
their success is trumpeted every where, there will be some in 
most of our churches who will desire their labors, and charge 
those who do not think it expedient to employ them with cold- 
ness and opposition to the work of God. Thus divisions will 
arise. Is it best to rend asunder our churches with this ele- 
ment ? 

(2.) Increasing instability in the pastoral office. If a pastor, 
when the great work of his ministry comes, gives up his work 
and stands aside that another may come into his place, for these 
men do not incline to work in subordination to pastors, he must 
lose in some measure his self-respect, and the respect and affec- 
tion of his people, and confidence in the regular ministry. Es- 
pecially are the converts drawn toward another. The history of 
the labors of these men shows that pastors have often been re- 
moved by them ; and the tendencies are in that direction. If it 
is best to make our ministers still more literally strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth, to introduce an irregular, unorganized 
itinerancy into our churches, now that our theological semina- 
ries are almost tenantless and so many of our most promising 
young men are known to be repelled from the ministry by the 
instability of the pastoral relation and the treatment which pas- 
tors so often receive in the church, it may be wise to encourage 
the labors of these men. 

(3.) Loss of confidence in the ordinary preaching of the 
Gospel. It is for the interest of these men to create in the 
community an impression that the ordinary preaching of the 
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Gospel is a failure, and hence they say : “ We do not come here 
because you have not had faithful preaching. We know you 
have. But the ordinary preaching of the Gospel does not have 
effect, the business of the world comes between the Sabbaths 
and takes away the truth. Men must have the truth poured into 
their minds continuously or they will not give their attention to 
it.” The simple purport of which is that God’s appointed in- 
strumentality in the preaching of his word, on his day, and the 
use of the ordinances of his house are a failure. “Shall he that 
contendeth with the Almighty instruct him? He that reproveth 
God let him answer it.” 

(4.) False views of the agency in regeneration. Let the 
idea become prevalent that the regeneration of men is to be 
secured only by calling in the help of some man whose labors 
always produce conversion, and though the phraseology may 
remain, living faith in a sovereign God working a divine work 
in the human soul, re-creating it, and ready ever to work that 
work in answer to the prayers of his people, is greatly weak- 
ened, if not wholly gone. 

(5.) False doctrines and human devices in the place of de- 
pendence on the truth and Spirit of God. ‘The interests of 
these men, their fame, their emoluments, their living, depend 
on present success. God is never in a hurry. Te sometimes 
waits centuries for the results of his work, but they can not 
wait, they must move men, they must have converts, and so 
they are tempted to use elements of excitement by which men 
are moved, whether the Spirit of God comes or not. Hence 
they are tempted to use devices by which men are led to profess 
conversion, and they doubtless think these devices legitimate. 

Examine the work of some of these men when converts are 
multiplying around them. Do you see evidence that there is in 
their souls a most solemn conviction that all their efforts will be 
in vain if God does not come to do a work that no human 
power can help him do? Do they press upon the souls of their 
hearers the truth concerning God in his awful holiness, sin in 
its awful heinousness, atonement and justification by faith in 


Jesus Christ? Sometimes they urge them to arise, that prayer 
may be made for them, telling them that if they have any de- 
sire to be saved they do not know how much good they may do 
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by manifesting it. Sometimes they tell them that they have 
but to resolve they will be Christians and they are Christians. 
Sometimes they assure them of conversion, if they will attend 
faithfully their course of services. Their teachings beget the 
conviction that this “taking a stand” before men is the thing that 
is to settle their eternal destiny. Those who come under their 
influence get low views of the holiness of God, of the enormity 
of sin and of the change by which a lost soul is born into the 
kingdom of heaven. ‘Thus is truth put in the shade and heresy 
lodged in the church. 


As we write there lies before us a letter from a man of singu- 
lar candor and purity and long experience in the ministry who 
witnessed the course of one of these men in the beginning of 
1864, in what was extensively published as a remarkable revival 
of religion. We quote some of his words : 


** Mr. ——-———’s preaching and general course was more exciting 
and much less instructive and less fitted to show his hearers their 
own hearts and their need of a Saviour, and why a Saviour was 
necessary, than the preaching where the most powerful and thorough 
revivals, rich in numbers and fruits, have prevailed in this section of 
country. There was much prayer for the Holy Spirit, and Mr. 

preached one thorough sermon on the necessity of regener- 
ation, but said almost nothing respecting its nature, or in what it 
consisted, and what are its evidences and fruits. It appeared to me 
that at no time was any thing said that was fitted to assist young 
converts to discriminate between true and false affections, and be- 
tween sympathetic emotions and the feelings of a heart penitent and 
broken for sin. In his farewell discourse to young converts it seemed 
to me that he labored much more to specify reasons and things that 
were no evidence against the soundness of their conversion, than he 
did to point out the true evidences of the saving work of the Spirit 
on their hearts. 

‘The most prominent and marked feature of his course was this: 
After his second discourse, and in the evening, he urged any who 
were anxious, to rise and say something, or testify for Christ. The 
phrase was, ‘ rise right up and testify.’ This and like forms of ex- 
pression were often repeated and urged over and over by various 
motives, such as amounted almost to moral compulsion. I often 
heard youth and children repeat the expression, ‘I love Jesus,’ &c., 
without the least apparent anxiety, and evidently as the effect of 
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sympathy, and at the present time they manifest no more seriousness 
or evidence of piety than they did before. 

“* Mr. strenuously urged immediate profession or union 
with the church.” 


(6.) A weakened sense, in the church, of personal responsi- 
bility. Whoever has attended the meetings of the associations, 
consociations and conferences of New England in the last few 
years, must have been impressed with the manifest want of a 
deeper sense of responsibility to God in the matter of souls, a 
new consecration that shall carry religion into every-day life. 
We are happy to perceive, on the part of both pastors and 
churches, a growing conviction that this is indispensable before 
the wastes can be built or any great advancement made. 

Nothing can be more fatal to the attempt to secure such a 
state in the church than the prevalence of an idea that souls are 
to be saved at certain times and by certain means brought in 
from without. It is vastly easier for an individual when he be- 
gins to feel the pressure of obligation to say: There will be a 
revivalist along by and by, and we shall give two or three 
weeks to this matter and the end will be secured, than to get 
himself right in the sight of God and man and go forth in self- 
denying earnestness to the work of saving souls. The church 
that trusts in God and expects advancement through the mani- 
festations of the life of Christ in the daily life of its members, 
will be very different, in its growth, from the church that ex- 
pects to grow by extra efforts and imported instrumentalities. 
Can there be any doubt which process is most conducive to the 
growth of a sturdy, individual, Christian activity and personal 
holiness ? 

There is a vital antagonism here worthy of the serious consid- 
eration of the church. Either these deep-seated convictions of 
which we have spoken, or the arguments for the scheme of the 
revivalists, are false. 

But it is said that the success of these men proves the bene- 
diction of God on them. Revivals do follow their labors ; the 
Spirit of God is granted, and that is proof enough, they claim, 
that they are sent of God. 

Concerning this several things may be said. They often labor 
in a prepared soil. They are sent for because there are signs of 
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the coming salvation. They enter into the labors of other men. 
They are like the physician who comes to the patient in the 
crisis of his disease, when the malady has been mastered, and 
the powers of nature are rallying to life, and who gains the 
eclat of a cure that would have come without him. He who 
says, that without their assistance, had the ministry and the 
church been humble and faithful, there would not have been a 
religious awakening as powerful, and more pure and blessed in 
its results, asserts what he can not know. 

We do not deny that God sometimes sends men to do special 
work in churches in which, by reason of the unfaithfulness of 
the ministry or the apathy and worldliness of the church, he can 
not gather his own by the ordinary instrumentalities. When 
the air has become stagnant it must be purified, though by the 
tornado and the thunder-bolt. Whitfield was sent to vitalize a 
church dying of heresy and sloth, and he did it through the 
truth and by the Spirit of God. Nettleton spent a portion 
of his life in such work, but Nettleton preached the whole truth 
of God, and no man ever gave utterance to more intense and 
solemn convictions than he of the evils of the course of many 
of the revivalists that followed him and professed to walk in his 
footsteps. 

The apparent success of these men is often only apparent. 
They study the elements of excitement. They must move men 
or their vocation is gone. But excitement is not religion. 
There may be much religious excitement, into which the Spirit 
of God does not enter. The holiest worship of the best Chris- 
tians here is sometimes marred by impurity. Satan is some- 
times transformed into an angel of light. He is never more 
active than during a revival of religion, and God often permits 
him to mar the purest of them that he may show that he can 
gather his own and preserve his church in spite of all evil influ- 
ences. The wisest can not judge, infallibly, of a religious 


awakening during its progress. Sometimes it takes a year, 


sometimes ten years, and sometimes a generation. 

We have known religious revivals, so called, that seemed 
powerful, but left almost no good results, and we do not hesi- 
tate to affirm, that this is much more likely to be under the la- 
bors of many of the revivalists of our day than under the 
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ordinary means of grace. We quote again from the letter re- 
ferred to above: “ As to the fruits of the revival I see very lit- 
tle except a rather thinly attended young people’s prayer meet- 
ing and a rather increased interest in the Sabbath school. Dur- 
ing the progress of the meetings there was, apparently, very 
little conviction of sin or distress of mind, nor was there much 
in the preaching fitted to produce such convictions.” 

We know men who are laboring now in regions in which 
such labors abounded thirty years ago, in churches that are full 
of members confessedly unconverted, and they work without 
hope of success except in the generation that is coming up with 
no memory of such scenes. 

There are in our country large tracts that are called in our 
ecclesiastical phraseology “burnt districts.” How significant 
the expression is, they only know who have seen the desolation 
and tried to cultivate the desert. Will our churches learn noth- 
ing from the bitter experiences of the past? Must New Eng- 
land and the West be burned over, in our day, by religious ex- 
citements without conviction of sin and without those influences 
of the Spirit of God which make men forever holy? No hu- 
man mind can measure the evil results, for long years. of a 
spurious religious excitement, and the so frequent disappoint- 
ment of our most ardent hopes, should lead to great carefulness 
in our judgments from appearances. 

We know that we are never to do evil that good may come; 
never to violate any principle of moral obligation with reference 
to any supposed good result. There is no heavier responsibility 
than that of him who directs the soul, trembling under its con- 
cern about its immortal destiny. He who substitutes anything 
else in place of the direction that God has commanded, leading 
the sinner to suppose he can be saved without penitence, faith, 
and the new birth from heaven, does so at his peril. No num- 
ber of supposed conversions under such teachings will be any 
excuse at God’s bar of judgment. Great apparent good may 
result from the prevalence of falsehood, but the jesuitical dogma 
that the end sanctifies the means has no place in our creeds or 
in the word of God. A popular revivalist not long since spent 
most of the hours of the Sabbath, employing a man and horse, 
driving from church to church through all the surrounding coun- 
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try, sometimes interrupting the worship, inviting the people to 
come and help him at his evening meeting. What would Ed- 
wards or Nettleton have said to such an act? 

We know that the salvation of souls is through the truth. 
God, a sovereign, and using what instrumentality he pleases, 
tells us it is by the truth that men are saved. If then the truth 
concerning God’s being and character, man’s ruin by sin, 
Christ’s atonement and the new birth from heaven, and kindred 
truths are clearly presented to the minds of men, nothing more 
is needed save the heavenly influence, and he who does not 
preach the truth, though his list of converts may fill volumes, 
brings no evidence of his divine appointment. 

We know that the richest promises are made to those who 
trust in the Lord, and that the heaviest curses are uttered 
against those who trust in man when they should trust in God. 
“They that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion which can 
not be removed, but abideth forever.” “ Cursed be the man that 
trusteth in man, and that maketh flesh his arm.” We know 
that he who intelligently believes that men are converted only 
by the Spirit of God, and that the human conditions are already 
met, if he trusts only in the Lord, will not go after any extra 
human instrumentality. 

We know that regeneration is only by the Holy Ghost. 
Whatever men may do, whatever excitements they may pass 
through, if the Spirit of God does not come to re-create them 
they can not be saved. They who can believe that God has 
committed the dispensation of his renewing grace to a class of 
men of whom no mention is made in the Scriptures, who receive 
their appointment in no way from the church, who set them- 
selves over Christ’s regular ministers in their greatest work, and 
whose mode of operation does not commend itself to the wisest 
and best in the church, will be likely to encourage the labors of 
revivalists. But they who can not believe this must decline their 
proffered help, notwithstanding their published success. Time 
disproves their assumptions and shows that those churches are 
most healthy and have the highest prosperity who trust in the 


Lord, under a solemn sense of individual responsibility and in 
the use of the regularly appointed means of grace. 
Let it not be said that we oppose revivals of religion. Let 
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them abound more and more, but let them be of God and not 
of man. The best revivals in our history have come with the 
ordinary means of grace. Let the church continue to expect 
them in this way, and live holily, and she shall not be disap- 
pointed. 





ARTICLE VII. 


POPERY AS A PRESENT FACT. 
BY THE REV. J. T. TUCKER, HOLLISTON, MASS. 


Under The Ban: (Le Maudit.) A Tale of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Translated from the French of M. L’ ABBE * * *, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. 


Is the movement of society merely like that of a pendulum 
swinging to and fro unceasingly? Or does this movement, 
however apparently without progress, force onward the index 
finger of the great dial-plate of time, nearer and nearer toward 
the meridian of civil and religious emancipation from the world’s 
old enslavers ? 

We candidly confess that no one thing more seriously per- 
plexes this question to our own mind, than the fortunes of the 
Roman church within the last one hundred years. Not that it 
presses us to a negative answer of the above inquiry. For the 
Christian Scriptures deny that conclusion; and these are our 
“sure word of prophecy,” overriding all the seemingly contra- 
dicting teachings of history, or rather giving to these a hopeful 
interpretation which of themselves they might hardly suggest. 
We therefore believe that the Roman hierarchy will as certainly 
and utterly perish as did the old pagan imperialism of that 
seven-hilled city. This is not because it is yet demonstrated 
that papal Rome is either the Babylon or the Antichrist of Dan- 
iel and St. John. That may be an open question. But this 
with us is not —that the papacy is, in its essential elements, an 
irreligious, anti-christian, corrupt and vicious organization, the 
wickedness of which is immeasurably intensified by its assump- 
tion of an exclusively divine commission to the honors and rights 
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of the church of God. Consequently, it must suffer the doom 
of guilt sooner or later, unless it repent. What prospect there 
is of this, we shall see. At the outset, however, let it be set 
down that, while we write the above charges against ecclesias- 
tical Rome with the utmost deliberation as undeniably true, we 
do not dispute the often interposed statement that there may be 
some genuinely Christian souls in that leprous communion. 
That there have been many in earlier days, is a fact in which we 
all rejoice. That a few of the faithful ones still linger about 
those superstitious altars, we are glad to think. But this only 
proves out of what a “horrible pit” divine redemption may 
finally extricate a soul. Set this to the account of the charity 
which hopeth all things. Itdoes not abate the condemnation of 
this system of spiritual fraud which has in it a life so tenacious 
that it will not, save by annihilating, die. 

The Roman question is emphatically an American question. 
It is of more importance to us than even to Europe. That po- 
litical much more than religious church has done nearly all 
the harm which it can to civilization and real piety in the old 
world. It has about spoiled the larger part of the territory 
which it has there occupied, as a theatre for the development of 
human nobleness and well-being. Where its opinions and prac- 
tices have prevailed, it has made the problem of a general re- 
generation of national and personal life as difficult of solution 
as itcan be made. But with us, it is only beginning its vitiat- 
ing, desolating work. It is thrusting its poisonous sting into 
the just setting bud of our national fruit. Shall the great har- 
vest of this shrivel or rot on our branches, falling off in putrid 
heaps like an orchard-full of curculio-bitten gages? There are 
at least two large classes of people who stand ready to meet 
such inquiries as this, with a very wise smile of superiority to 
these fears. They are, the habitually unthinking and indiffer- 
ent masses of the community, who have no faith in a deluge 
until it drowns them: and next, the politicians, who reckon 
the foreign vote in this country as a part of their capital. We 
have as much respect for this traffic, on the one side of a polit- 
ical issue, as we should on the other; that is, we have no re- 
spect for the using of any social question as a mere prop to 
partizan interests in the state. It seems impossible, however, 
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to prevent this great magnet of the ballot-box from drawing to 


it every question which deeply agitates our people. Here lie 
the chief dangers of this Romish issue to us. They are acquir- 
ing huge proportions. There is nothing so difficult to be rea- 
soned with as that scepticism which expresses itself in a shrug 


of the shoulders, or the significant lifting of the eyebrows. 
Meanwhile, the inquiry is getting air; “ Have we an established 
church among us?” We have one, at any rate, which pockets 
tens of thousands of dollars to sustain its educational semina- 
ries, and other churchly institutions, by the votes of city coun- 
cils and state legislatures, out of funds mostly supplied by 
protestant tax-payers. The Roman priesthood sues for, de- 
mands and obtains a governmental patronage in this republic 
which no other religious denomination would dare aspire to. 
If one of these were to hint a wish for such favors, it would 
bring upon its head a hue and ery of general indignation for its 
clerical assumption and presumption. But Rome can do it 
constantly without offence. Here is an item concerning the 
New York city largesses to the papists, from the Times of De- 
cember, 1864. Our readers can draw their own inferences 
from this sample of what has been going on for a quarter of a 
century past, in a geometrically progressive ratio. 

‘‘ Five thousand dollars of the people’s taxes to a purely sectarian 
institution, such as the college of ‘St. Francis Xavier’; after lib- 
eral gifts to all Roman Catholic charities, such as thirty thousand 
dollars to the ‘ St. Joseph’s Asylum,’ fifteen thousand dollars to the 
‘Society for Destitute Catholic Children,’ and within a few days two 
thousand dollars to a certain unknown industrial school of a ‘ Sister 
Theresa,’ in Forty second street; while just about to spend three 
thousand dollars on engrossing a copy of their own resolutions upon 
Archbishop Hughes’ death.” 


Leaving the reader to ponder these indications of popish 
propagandism among us, which might be multiplied to any ex- 
tent, we will try to work our way, a little more thoroughly, into 
the heart of this Romish institution as it throbs in this our pres- 
ent century, by the help of the keen analysis of it which we 
have in the volume which heads our article. Anti-papal novels 
written by protestants are numerous. This is an interior view 
drawn by one who lives and is reputed to officiate inside its own 
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church. It is rather an anti-Jesuit than an anti-popish work. 
Its anonymous and generally unknown author is what is called, 
in that establishment, a secular priest — one who does not be- 
long to any of the monastic orders. He is an outspoken French 
Catholic of the advanced liberal order, who hates the ultramon- 
tane type of his religion most cordially, and deals sturdy blows 
at all its adherents. He bears witness like a man who knows 
whereof he testifies, and is not afraid to make a clean breast of 
it. His ability as a writer is marked. He shows not only a 
fine mastery of his immediate theme, but much power in man- 
aging the drama which he unfolds. Most of the characters that 
he introduces are well delineated ; they are real individuals, not 
dressed up and labelled dummies with the gift of speech. He 
is very chary of descriptions of natural scenery, though his 
story is of the beautiful South of France, and of the Pyrenees, 
more wild perhaps than beautiful. He gives us but a single 
sunset —a most exemplary reticence; yet the few touches of 
his pencil in this vein discover a quick perception and strong 
admiration of the charms of scenery. The book is open to crit- 
icism for letting the pamphlet encroach too much, at times, on 
the movement of the tale, thus sacrificing artistic effect to the 
claims of argument. This is the common if not unavoida- 
ble defect of novels written for the purpose of discussing a 
question, more than merely to develop a dramatic plot. 
We expect it, and so let it pass. A detector of verbal flaws 
would probably put a query, at least, against the translator’s 
“tip-top” adjective. A “tip-top parishioner” might be a very 
good thing; but “a regular tip-top farewell” strikes us as de- 
cidedly objectionable. The idea lacks internal harmony as much 
as the phrase fails in dignity. 

The writer indulges even less in humorous sallies than in 
pictorial description. Only one egregiously absurd passage oc- 
curs, the catastrophe which wound up Father Basil’s mission 
to St. Aventin. This, and the neatly touched off espionage of 
the Jesuit Denis, show a considerable talent for the lighter play 
of humor and satire. The tone of the volume is grave and 
earnest, yet very calm, and free from petulant denunciation. 
Occasionally it rises into the sternness of a terrible condemna- 


tion of wrong, and now and then the story becomes intensely 
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thrilling in its tragic evolutions, as the scene between the priest 
Loubére and the archbishop of T . But the author obvi- 
ously thinks more of carrying with him the convictions of the 
reader than of exciting his sensibilities. 

He misses his point with us in one main endeavor. He can 
not persuade us that the sin and doom of his church lie, not in 
its essential spirit, but only in the excrescent abuses which have 
fastened themselves upon her body. He makes this point, which 
he does not however make good, that the Roman church is 
sound at the heart, but that the monastic orders which she fos- 
ters, and preéminently the Jesuits, are the disease by which she 
is wasting her real life. Could the Pope be rid of his temporal 
power, and settle himself quietly down in the Vatican as simply 
the archbishop of Rome, while the body-guard of monks and 
Jesuits, having no more to do under that altered regime, should 
sink back again into the ranks of the clergy and the church, our 
author thinks that nothing more would be needed to restore the 
Roman Catholic system to the pristine purity and bencficence of 
the Christian faith. He does not argue the point pertinaciously, 
but rather records it as his belief. We, of course, wholly dis- 
sent from that position. It is amiable in him to think thus, for 
that church is his mother. But his encomium and almost de- 
fence of Luther, his evident sympathy with free progress in 
intellectual and moral studies, and his generous impulses in the 
cause of human rights, all go to indicate that his devotion to 
spiritual Rome is not of a very tenacious type. Men who like 
Savonarola and Erasmus, of a former age, undertake from an 
inside vantage ground, to reform popery, must before long find 
that they have undertaken a moral impossibility, and either give 
over the task in despair, sinking back into a silent acquiescence 
in what is incurable, or else come fairly forth from within her 
idolatrous temples, into a simpler, a true and holy worship. 

The reasoning of our author against the temporal sovereignty 
of the bishop of Rome is conclusive. It reminds us of the ar- 
guments and facts of Edmund About’s volumes, to the same 
effect, some half dozen years ago. It puts this issue before us 
in a strong light as now absorbing the attention of Europe. 
We share the hope of the speedy termination of the Pope’s tem- 
poral dominion, but with no hope of any other than a political 
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benefit to result from this change. The book is fully abreast 
with the times. It begins within a dozen years from this date, 
and brings down the history of France and Italy, upon this 
topic, to the end of 1862. This freshness gives startling effect 
to the narrative. A novel should dive back into a far antiquity 
or else be contemporary, to have its fullest power. How much 
harder it is to manage the last than the first of these conditions, 
is obvious. This book tells us what the papal system now is, 
in a way which ought to convince a mind at all open to convic- 
tion, that there is no prospect of reforming and saving that 
church for the good of man and the glory of God, because it is 
fundamentally as well as accidentally wrong ; because it is just 
as hostile to God and man as it was in the darkest night of the 
thirteenth or fifteenth centuries; and because it is the same 
thing to-day, in these United States, as it was in its worst age 
of foreign cruelty and oppression. Our author does not in- 
tend to prove all this, but he does it with fatal conclusiveness. 
There is not very much machinery to this story. The inter- 
est centres around a young French priest, the Abbé Julio de la 
Claviére, and his sister Louise. Julio is scholarly, gentle, im- 
passioned, eloquent and rich, of the highest moral worth; but 
he has early taken a dislike to the Jesuits under whom he has 
been partially educated. He has patrons and popularity outside 
their circle ; but this does not prevent them from despoiling him 
and his sister of their wealth by cunningly procuring a will, in 
their own favor, from the bed-ridden and priest-ridden aunt of 
these orphans. A lawsuit to recover the property fails, and the 
breach widens. Julio writes against his enemies with a vigor- 
ous but honorable pen. They spirit away his sister to Italy 
whither he follows her, and liberates her from a convent, for 
which he soon finds himself in the dungeons of the Inquisition 
at Rome. The story lingers long enough at that strange old 
city to give us striking etchings of its ecclesiastical life, and of 
the chief leaders of its affairs in these passing years of grace. 
Julio is released from his duress by the help of a friendly Ital- 
ian and of another priest, Loubére, whose life he had saved, 
and flies back to Paris to rejoin his sister, and continue his war- 
fare against the Jesuits and the temporal power, through the 
press. This Loubére is a bold, dashing fellow, also a thorough 
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hater of ultra popery, more like a cavalry soldier in his fierce 
warfare for the rights of a man inside its pale than like a 
minister of the altar, which he by and bye leaves for a Paris 
printer’s handicraft. His impetuosity is a foil to Julio’s gentle 
firmness. Bishops and archbishops, cardinals and intriguing 
women, monks and dupes are variously worked into the plot. 
It ends, as might be anticipated, in the interdiction of Julio from 
the ministry of his mother church, and the death of both brother 
and sister, broken down by a relentless persecution, hunted into 
the grave by the bloodhound vengeance of the Popery which 
rules over millions of human souls as unmercifully, to-day, as 
when it executed its decrees a little more in the sunlight, under 
the agency of Mary Tudor and Philip II. of Spain. 

The author has continued this story in another, with the ti- 
tle of La Religieuse, in which the same general purpose is 
followed up, in the fortunes and misfortunes of Loubére and 
other associates in perils and sufferings. This appendix to 
Le Maudit has not fallen under our eye. We have seen some 
account of it, from abroad, from which we gather that it is less 
varefully written than its predecessor, and is open to objection 
for some grossness of details in exposing the impurities of con- 
ventual life, while it abates nothing of the weight of its testi- 
mony against the present management of the Romish church as 
the utter foe of social regeneration and national well-being. 

We are forced back to this assertion by an invincible array of 
the most direct evidence, on whatever side we view this subject. 
The main value of this book lies in the light which it flashes 
upon this point, so absolutely necessary to be seen, just as it is 
in soberest fact, by our American people. Persons who should 
be intelligent are continually saying that they do not believe the 
Romish priests would repeat the old cruelties of their church, 
now and here among us, if they could safely do it. This Romish 
ecclesiastic, who ought to know, says that they would. He 
would not do it, nor such as he. He thinks the secular clergy 
like himself and Julio, and Loubére, would never fall back into 
those excesses of fanaticism. He speaks of the present Pope 
in the same disclaiming style, as very moderate in his spirit, 
one on whom the blight of monkhood has not fallen, yet wholly 
under Jesuit control; and when he dies, a monk of the most 
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rigorous class may take his chair as likely as any other man. 
The genius of monasticism is depicted with consummate insight. 
Its inhuman spirit stares upon us like a goblin. Its vows of 
implicit obedience annul the sense of individual responsibleness, 
corrupt and sere the conscience, put a human machine, with 
nothing human left to it but a stiff-necked doggedness of pur- 
pose, into the hands of a master to be worked for the selfish 
ambition and cruel greed of a tribunal beyond the reach of con- 
trol. Personally the monkish zealot might not wish you ill. 
But as a part of his fraternity, he knows no pity, if you incur 
its dislike. The esprit de corps is all the soul he has when the 
interests or passions of his order are involved. He blends in 
himself the most directly opposed tendencies, as it would seem. 
Fastings, penances, mortifications, prayers for his own personal 
sanctification, make up the staple of his daily exercises ; while 
whatever time and thought he can spare from these are unre- 
servedly tasked to hunt down with slander, falsehood, hatred, 
hostility, and every appliance of craftiest maliciousness, the 
branded victim of ecclesiastical censure. He does the one 
thing just as religiously as the other. He sees in the enemies 
of his society the enemies alike of God, and pursues them as a 
delegated police officer of divine retribution, forgetting the sol- 
emn asseveration ; “ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.” It is 
a terrible delirium of the moral sense and of the imagination, 
yet with as terribly a cunning method in it. It goes about its 
work with a slow and calculating skill which chills your blood 
as with the touch of an icicle. It makes nothing of delays, of 
obstacles, of compassing sea and land to secure its end. It 
goes to the length of its chain, whether for the time being that 
be longer or shorter, in inflicting its revenges. 


“Task... . do you believe for a moment that if these men 
were permitted to avail themselves of the civil power to the fullest 
extent, they would hesitate to carry out to the very uttermost, their 
desperate laws for the extirpation of all who dare to think for them- 
selves? . . . . Should the men at present supreme in the church 


have the power hereafter of wielding the secular arm, would they 
put any to death who might be found resisting their will?. . . . To 


this question there is but one answer — in the affirmative.” pp. 206, 
207. 
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This characteristic of the Roman orders is more or less de- 
veloped according to the spirit and rules of their founders, and 
subsequent influences which may have stimulated or repressed it. 
It reaches its superlative degree in the society of Ignatius Loy- 
ola. Our author carefully notes the difference between the 
ignorant, superstitious, thick-headed fanaticism of the older 
monkish fraternities, gaping after childish miracles and marvels 
in these latter years, of which the afore-named Father Basil is 
a specimen, and the educated, polished, worldly, yet more 
unscrupulous and unrelenting spirit of Jesuitism. It is a pain- 
ful study. This is Rome’s last device to sustain her imperilled 
fortunes. ‘There never was any human subtlety like it. What- 
ever may be true of the virtues of individuals of that order, 
there is nothing good in the animating law, the one indivisible 
life of the order itself. Its educational work presents its most 
defensible side, but with the gravest drawbacks. This writer 
disputes the claim set up for Jesuit instruction, that it has been 
superior to the teaching of the other Romish scholars. If it be 
asked, then, how these men have attained such high reputation 
in this and other branches of intellectual labor? he replies : sim- 
ply because they have contrived to have at their bidding every- 
where a multitude of persons always ready to praise and flatter 
them, to fill the public ear with their exploits, whether in the 
school, the pulpit, or the study. ‘Their power especially over 
women is excessive, and has been a leading source of their 
general influence. The Countess of * * * and Madame de la 
Capréde, the “mother Judas” of St. Aventin, are good por- 
traits, in different styles, of this feminine and feline duplicity. 
These pages lead us through the tortuous labyrinths of this vile 
craftiness. We are shown how these men fasten upon rich old 
people, and draw into their treasury enormous legacies, despoil- 
ing helpless heirs through fictions which are only saved from be- 
ing forgeries by the most devilish art. Through the confessional 
they exercise their skill particularly upon their female devotees. 
It is the perfection of a kind of human trout-fishing which good 
old Walton never dreamed of approaching, in his piscatory 
craft. The hook once fastened, the line is played just as the 
circumstances suit; but that the fish will be in the sportsman’s 


possession, whether in one year or a dozen, is scarcely open to a 
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doubt. The dogma of simple, unquestioning submission to their 
decrees, as in the place of God himself, is their sceptre of au- 
thority, to which not women alone bend as the grass before the 
strong wind; precisely the doctrine which archbishop Mc- 
Closkey is now teaching the daughters of America whom Rom- 
ish priests and other agents among us are luring, by every de- 
vice, into the conventual life. This is the gilded lie which is 
offered to their deluded souls : 

** Obedience is a holocaust, wherein the whole man, without any 
reserve whatever, is immolated to his Creator by the hands of his 
minister. The noble simplicity of blind obedience is gone, if in our 
secret breasts we call in question whether what is commanded be 
right or wrong.” 

We commend this volume to those who would like to under- 
stand the real nature of Jesuitism, its selfishness, quarrelsome- 
ness, jealousy, ambition, brazen self-assertion and impudence. 


And Jesuitism to us Americans, is practically popery itself; for 


it is engineering the progress of that church among us, as being 
especially entrusted with this last great achievement of Roman- 
izing our republic. This is now the engrossing mission of these 
disciples of Loyola. The reader may turn to page 167 for an 
exposition of the moral code of this society, as applied to per- 
sonal and public affairs. Father Ignacio, an Italian Jesuit, has 
deliberately advised the brethren in France to get rid of Julio 
by foul means. 


“*What do you mean?’ cried Father Boniface. * You are joking, 
reverend father.’ 

“Tam not joking at all, nor was Father Sanchez joking either 
when he said that ‘where honors or property are at stake, it was 
lawful to fight a duel or assassinate in secret.’ That’s intended for 
laics, you will say, as we, clergy, are not allowed to fight duels. Be 
itso. Then this law is for us. Fathers Tannerus and Caramuel 
do not hesitate to say that ‘ ecclesiastics and members of religious 
orders may kill and slay in defence, not merely of their own life, but 
also of their property, and that of their community.’ Father Lamy 
allows a member of a religious order ‘to slay whoever attempts to 
steal the honor of his society, provided there be no other means of 
deliverance from his attacks, as, for instance, when his slanders will 
most certainly be put forth unless he is at once got out of the way.’ 
Now M. l’Abbé Julin wants to steal our reputation by publishing 
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his pamphlet against us, and our property by his law suit, agains, 
both which attacks we are justified in defending ourselves. I only 
say this in vindication of the soundness of the doctrines I have 
quoted, though I know that you can not carry out these doctrines in 
France. The same truth holds good with reference to the doctrine 
of regicide. Mariana is not the only one impressed with the belief 
that it is lawful to kill a tyrant. It is not he, but one of our own 
order who maintained that Jacques Clément, in assassinating Henry 
III.,had done a right good act, a noteworthy, memorable deed, 
calculated to teach princes that their evil conduct will not go forever 
unpunished. These reasonings, however, can not be put forth in 
France, at the present time, at least. ‘This is not the land for them. 
And since there are no bravi in a country with a police like yours, 
an electric telegraph, railroads, and a host of other execrable inven- 
tions, why, all I can say is, we are shut up on every side.” 


Substitute the United States for France in the above quota- 
tion from the book of this French Catholic priest, and the sub- 
ject comes home to us with saddening emphasis. That these 
judgments of Jesuit doctors of moral law are on record in their 
writings, is a simple matter of fact. That the order has changed 


its principles, any one must be strangely practiced upon to 
believe. The one thing needful for our salvation from this dead- 
ly foe of civil and spiritual freedom is to keep him “ shut up on 
every side.” That will indeed demand an unsleeping and an 
eternal vigilance. The earnest work of doing this has been put 
off too long. 


We must give one stroke of the pencil more to this already 
darkly enough colored canvas. But we are seeking truth, not 
the picturesque, now. We have brought grave accusations 
against Popery as a present fact. We have another. The 
* Holy Office,” as it calls itself, as if for a grim jest, but which 
we know as the Inquisition, is an existing institution. What it 
has been, history tells us. What it is, these pages give us a 
glimpse. 

** Since the pontificate of Pius LX. the Inquisition has been greatly 
curbed, though his Holiness has never ventured to suppress it 
altogether. ‘There are few who are not familiar with the fearful 
details that were made known when the cells of the Inquisition were 
penetrated and laid bare in the revolution of 1848 ; skeletons chained 
up against the wall; others lying on the floor; bodies buried up to 
the shoulders in quicklime —the most horrible punishment of all; 
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rooms full of instruments of torture; cells in the drains where 
wretched victims half smothered in mud and pollution, used to be 
kept alive in their misery by a daily dole of bread; with an endless 
series of other atrocities no less appalling. 

Some of the writers of these accounts ask how it was that the 
people failed to efface every vestige of the infamous abode. For our 
part we are far from regretting the omission. On the contrary, we 
should have preferred to have seen everything scrupulously preserved 
in the state in which it was found: the shrivelled-up corpses, the 
instruments of torture, the human mould in the under-ground pas- 
sages, and that court, a hundred metres long, where victims were 
secretly burned after public exhibitions of the kind had become no 
longer safe. We should like to see all this kept up, as a sort of 
gloomy museum, open to public inspection, where men may learn 
what religious bigotry did in the days gone by, and what it may 
again do at any momeut, should a bigoted monk chance to mount 
the pontifical throne.” pp. 175, 176. 

Again we take issue with this able and candid writer in the 
attempt which follows to throw all this crime upon the monas- 
tic orders, to the exculpation of the Romish church. We fully 
endorse his statement, that “ monasticism is utterly without any 
Christian element, it has nothing of the spirit of the church,” 
the real church, we should say, “in it: it is but an accident.” 
We do not accept this last postulate. It is not like the mistletoe 
on the oak, a different thing. It grows out of Popery as a part 
of its very life, taking its nature from the parent as much as 
any child ever did. This is proved again for the thousandth 
time by the last and recent encyclical letter of the Pope, in 
which he declares liberty of conscience in religion to be simply 
the “liberty of perdition” ; and denounces as “ absolutely false” 
the political doctrine that the state should not inflict penalties 
upon dissenters from the Catholic religion, as a crime. Pope 
Pius holds this persecuting creed, yet he is not a monk. But 
even were we to allow our author’s claim, it would amount to 
nothing. For it is impossible to separate Rome from her mo- 
nasticism and Jesuitism. They live or die together. They are 
Siamese twins, if not one sole body. Cut the ligature, and you 
will destroy the thus united life. Who does not see that these 
fraternities keep the papal institution from extinction? Jesuit- 
ism has been honored at Rome, with transient interruptions, for 
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two hundred years as the van-guard and palladium of the pa- 
pacy. If it is an abnormal excresence, it has outgrown the 
body on which it hangs. It is the church itself turned into a 
politico-ecclesiastical institution, the General of which has more 
power, by far, than the pseudo-successor of St. Peter at the 
Vatican. Chapter fifth of the first part of this story, entitled 
“The Two Popes,” contains a masterly comparison of these two 
dignitaries, the one “the Richelieu of Catholicism ; the other, its 
Louis XIII.” Nowhere does the writer show his strength to 
better advantage. You see just the difference between impos- 
ing pageantry and real power, in these heads of the church. 
The “Gest” is the actual Vatican. Its General is “the real 
ruler.” And he will be, quite likely, when the Pope’s tiara 
shall have no more heads to bedizen. What we, therefore, 
need to study and to counteract is not so much pontifical as 
Jesuitical Romanism. There lies the hiding of this malignant 
power. 

It may not be understood by all of our readers, that the recent 
deification of Mary, in the promulgation of the dogma of her 
Immaculate Conception, is the triumph of Jesuit influence at 
Rome. This absurdity is its latest device to fire the Catholic 
heart for a new crusade against Protestantism. The Jesuits, 
though profanely named from Jesus, take the Virgin as their 
special protector. By her help they hope not only to plant 
cathedrals to the immaculate mother in all our cities, but to 
pervert the nation to their faith. How they are laying out 
their entrenchments can be seen in this city as plainly as 
elsewhere. That is a trenchant stroke of irony in this story 
which pushes forward the claims of St. Joseph to a decree also 
of immaculate conception in his own behalf, as being equally 
entitled to this distinction with “his wife.” We can not see 
why his title is not as valid. This puerility may answer for 
imported Romanists ; but will our native-born and taught Amer- 
icans, of whatever ancestral stock, be taken in by such de- 
ceptions ? 

One would be glad to believe that this is impossible, but we 
have lived long enough to discover that the strict impossibilities, 
at least in this direction, are few indeed. However, this 
reassures us —that Rome can not much change even her outside 
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vestments, much less her essential temper; and this incapacity 
to suit herself to the altered conditions of an advancing world 
is very sure to disappoint her grasp of universal dominion on 
these shores. This dogma of virginal immaculateness shows 
that her rulers take two steps backward to one forward. So 
does the manifesto of the new order of Paulists instituted in 
New York in 1858. This youthful body proposes to itself to 
Americanize Popery for the special use of our republic. But 
it can not get rid of itself. The shirt of Nessus sticks to it like 
its own skin in the shape of the extremest dogmas of medieval 
Catholicism. These Paulists, who have their head-quarters in 
our great commercial metropolis, and whose founder is a ci-de- 
yant Brook Farm transcendental socialist, defend, with una- 
bated rigor, the monastic tenets of implicit obedience, celibacy, 
papal autocracy in church and state, and everything which 
distinctively defines the thorough going ultraism of St. Dominic 
himself. Neither Paulist nor Jesuit can make anything else out 
of Romanism than the Council of Trent left it. Mr. Brown- 
son tried to do it, in the interest of liberalizing that iron-bound 
church to American ideas, and Mr. Brownson is laid upon the 
shelf. 

We can not take leave of tlfis volume without an allusion to 
the prevailing purity of its spirit, and its beautiful expression of 
the virtues of Christian forgiveness and a childlike trust in 
Providence. Though dealing with a subject which it is hard to 
touch without polluting one’s soul, its author has wonderfully 
escaped that contamination, in thought and style alike. He dis- 
covers an elevated and refined mind which gives to these pages 
a very attractive grace. Louise is not a very spirited char- 
acter; we find the same failure to paint the portrait of the 
best style of womanhood, here, that marks so many French 
novels of otherwise distinguished merit. But Louise is a very 
pure-minded woman; and the mutual devotion of the brother 
and sister through all their harassing changes and disap- 
pointments, is full of pathos, lovely in their lives and in their 
deaths not long divided. Julio’s freedom from the spirit of 
retaliation is throughout an admirable comment on that petition 
of the prayer which Jesus has taught all his disciples, but 
which it is so hard always to repeat from the heart; Forgive 
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us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us. 
In his lowest degradation and deepest sorrow, you feel how far 
he is thus lifted heavenward above his proud, strong-handed 
foes. So when these orphans, hunted like the panting stag 
upon the mountains, through this “ terrible drama of spoliation, 
persecution, malice, and revenge, of which they could not fore- 


see the end,” still move along upon their perilous way with “ too 
much of the martyr spirit to be discouraged at the prospect 


assigned to them in the providence of God,” we see in their 
heroism the sustaining presence of a true fellowship with Christ, 
and are glad to believe that “these are they of whom the saints 
are composed, and whose home at last is with God in heaven.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 


SHORT SERMONS. 


** And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this place! this is none 
other but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” 


Cenesis 
xxvill. 17. 


WE call ours the day of preéminent advancement, the high noon 
of Christian illumination. Yet we go back through almost forty 
centuries, to the time when there was no Bible, and no house made 
with hands for the worship of God on all the face of the earth; and 
we listen to this man, a lone wanderer in the desert, and are shamed. 
As he enunciates his idea of the house of God, and gives utterance 
to his feelings of devotion, we are made to fear that, comparatively, 
there will be found, in our comfortable edifices and our goodly as- 
semblies of professing disciples of Christ, for knowledge a vain con- 
ceit, for humility pride, for reverence profane familiarity, and for 
worship a delusion and a mockery, 

We gather from the passage 

I. What the house of God is. 

Jacob represented the church, and the promises made, or rather 
repeated to him in that vision, were the promises of God to the 
church, and were fulfilled, not to the inan Israel, but to the people 
Israel, centuries afterward; as the pledges that Jacob gave bound 
the church, and became law to the church. 


The house of God, then, is the place where God meets his church, 
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and the church meets God. It is a place, has always been. Doubt- 
less long anterior to tabernacle or temple, there were places thus con- 
secrated wherever men called upon the name of the Lord. In Sol- 
omon’s prayer of dedication let it be observed how often he repeats 
the expression ** prayeth toward this place,” or “this house.” The 


synagogue also was a place where God met the true worshippers. 


Thus Jesus says, “I ever taught in the synagogue and in the tem- 
ple.” After the resurrection we find the church “ continuing daily 
with one accord in the temple.” But that was not alone the house 
of God. At Philippi, Paul and Silas went on the Sabbath “ out of 
the city by a river side, where prayer was wont to be made.” In 
heaven there is no temple, because “ the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temple of it.” So at Bethel was the house of 
God, though no visible sanctuary was there save the stone which 
Jacob set up for a pillar, because there was the special divine pres- 
ence and manifestation. 

The passage under consideration teaches us also 

II. For what the house is. 

1. Mainly for worship. 

Jacob’s heart was filled with the very spirit of worship. ‘‘ How 
dreadful is this place!” ‘The house of God.” Here is 

(a.) Reverence. 

This must be outward. It is “the palace of the great King.” 
Much more inward. Our life and eternal destiny are in his hand. 
In his favor is life. His frown is hell. 

(b.) Praise. 

“T will go into thy house in the multitude of thy mercies, and in 
thy fear will I worship toward thy holy temple.” 

2. ‘The house of God is for instruction. 

Not for entertainment. Not for pride and man-worship, but in- 
struction. ‘Through the word of God; by the Holy Spirit; without 
which men sit unmoved as leaden statues, and go away insensible as 
stones. 

3. For consolation. 

Jacob found it in his flight from the murderous rage of his brother 
Esau. ‘The Sabbath is a blessed day, and the house of God a blessed 
place to the child of sorrow. ‘Call upon me in the day of trouble : 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” ‘One thing have I 
desired of the Lord,” &c. Ps. xxvii. 4—6. 

4. For vows of consecration and service. 

As regards property, personal efforts, prayers. The house of 
God is the place for all that. 


VOL. V.—NO. XXVI. 17 
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Application. Is the house of God such a place as has been de- 
scribed, to you? Then, for you, it is the gate of heaven. If not, 
it is to be feared there is no place for you there. 





‘* The Lord looked down from heaven upon the children of men, to see 
if there were any that did understand, and seek God. They are a!l gone 
aside, they are all together become filthy ; there is none that doeth good, 
no, not one.” Psalm xiv. 2, 3. 

Tue sinfulness of man is a doctrine held fast in the creed of all 
evangelical churches, and preached by all evangelical pulpits. 
Under various forms of words, ‘* without holiness,” ‘* prone to evil,” 
“‘the image of God utterly defaced,” “ his nature altogether defiled 
and corrupted by sin,” we have substantially one meaning, and it is 
nothing less than all which is expressed in the much-opposed phrase 
‘* total depravity.” 

The doctrine so tenaciously held by the churches, is clearly and 
fully taught in the passage before us. 

1. It does not affirm that there is no good in man in any sense. 
Do we not know how often the amiable, upright, tender-hearted and 
generous, yet unregenerate man shames the churlish temper, and 
grasping cupidity, and cunning, crooked policy, by which mem- 
bers of the church disgrace themselves and their Christian pro- 
fession? ‘These fine qualities, which awaken confidence and es- 
teem, are good for this state of human society. But they are not 
the good for which God was looking, and which consists in a knowl- 
edge and love of himself, and is manifested in seeking him. It is 
not the kind of goodness which would make it possible for a man 
to be happy in the presence of God, even if admitted there. 

2. It does affirm that man is utterly destitute of the goodness of 
which God is the perfect example, and the law of God the perfect 
rule. 

‘* They are all gone aside.” The Hebrew word for ‘gone aside” 
is the same that describes the condition of wine when it is sour and 
dead. It is still good for something, but it has nothing left of the 
quality and goodness of wine. 

‘« They are all together become filthy.” The word is that which 
describes putrid meat; good for something, it may be, but good for 
nothing for the table; not as bad as it can be, “as we be slander- 
ously reported,” yet totally corrupt. 

The teaching is, that there is not a single thing in man which is 
good in the true sense of goodness, as God is good, and the law is 
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good. On the contrary, all the good that is in him, of whatever 
kind, is entirely consistent with his being altogether corrupt, 
estranged from God, opposed to holiness, and so under just con- 
demnation. 

3. ‘To drop this ancient and Bible doctrine out of the creed of a 
church, is like removing one of the stones of an arch. It is to 
reject the witness of God in regard to the character of man. What 
must then become of all the related doctrines? That the entire 
system of Christian belief will soon be subverted, all church history 
proves. 

4. When the Holy Spirit leads a man to “ understand and seek 
God,” he begins by working in his heart the conviction of his own 
utter sinfulness. No man ever yet went to heaven quarrelling with 
God about the doctrine of total depravity, and no man ever can. 

5. The doctrine of the atonement is the exact counterpart of the 
doctrine of human sinfulness. To deny or diminish this doctrine, 
therefore, is to dishonor Jesus Christ, to disparage his sufferings, 
his sorrows, his agony, his death; to pluck the crown from his 
head. 

We conclude that it concerns every man greatly to know the 
plague of his own heart, the exceeding sinfulness of sin; that thus 
only can he be prepared to embrace Christ, as his Saviour, and to 
sing, at length, the new song. 





ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


1.— History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church 

by the Apostles. By Dr. Augustus Neanper. ‘Translated from 
the German by J. E. Rytanp: revised and corrected from the 
Fourth German Edition by E. G. Rostnson, D.D., Professor in 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 8vo. pp. xxviii, 547. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1865. 


No work of this distinguished scholar and eminent Christian is 
more characteristic of his habits of thought and writing than this 
contribution to the history of the church. It is marked throughout 
by his minute and careful observation of facts, by his subtile analy- 
sis of the action and interaction of the shaping forces of the earliest 
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Christianity, by his love for subjective speculation, and by the pro- 
found devoutness of his religious feelings. We have, also, the 
heavy-moving style which would be intolerably fatiguing but for the 
rich treasure of thought with which it lumbers along. The book is 
a better index of the mind and spirit of this great scholar, than any 
subsequent section of his historical labors, as it is more theological 
in its subject-matter, and holds the author more closely to the text 
of the Scriptures. 

It was an original conception with Neander to make an element- 
ary development of the Christian doctrine and institutions, in their 
innermost life and power, from the ascension of our Lord to the end 
of the apostolic period, as a solid foundation on which to build the 
history of the church from that date down to the modern age. No 
one had ever done this with any adequate completeness, and no one 
could do it unless possessed of the very highest gifts and graces, as 
an explorer of truth. The materials for the investigation lay in the 
Acts of the Apostles and their Epistles. It demanded a continuous 
and deep delving beneath the surface to discover what the superficial 
indices really were intended to signify. This volume contains the 
result of all these patient meditations and explorations ; and it will 
always remain a mine of wealth in itself to future students, It 
takes up the rudimental form of the Christian organization, and con- 
structs from that seed the full and spreading tree which so soon was 
to attain a world-wide growth. The peculiar personality of each of 
the apostles who took prominent lead in the new movement, is 
analyzed. The Pauline, Petrine, Johannic tendencies in doctrine 
and church-life are unfolded, and the same is done for James, the 
pastor of the Jerusalem mother-church. The ‘ churech-party” of 
Corinth gives the author an opportunity to show his spiritual acu- 
men. He finds them to have been a sort of Corinthian puris/s, “a 
party desirous of attaching themselves to Christ alone, independently 
of the apostles, who constructed in their own way a Christianity 
; that is, a knot of 
primitive ** come-outers,” fractious and conceited as their modern 


different from that announced by the apostles’ 


imitators. 

The reader will see how important and exhaustless a field of re- 
search the author has opened for himself. He had the patience and 
the reverence without which it were a most guilty rashness to 
attempt this task. But his pages must not be implicitly accepted. 
Neander had a serious fault as a Christian commentator. His the- 
ory of inspiration was defective. It allowed quite too much room 
for the arbitrations of the inner light or voice, giving judgment, 
through a subjective tendency, or sympathy, or sense of what ought 
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to be, upon the words of the sacred page. He contended for a kind 
of individual inspiration which should determine, to a degree, the 
claims of the biblical text to the honors of canonicity: and in some 
cases, this spiritual discernment would seem with him to be the final 
appeal. Not even with so pure a spirit as his own can this prerog- 
ative be safely lodged. It leads him, for instance, to deny the real- 
ity of the gift of tongues at Pentecost, and to reduce it ‘froma 
supernatural knowledge of foreign languages, to the new language 
of the new spirit that animated the disciples”—a German, pious 
cloudiness which not seldom puzzles the reader of this excellent 
writer. Hence the chief drawbacks on this volume. If Neander’s 
theology was the theologia pectoris, as he calls it, his hermeneutics 
also was an interpretatio pectoris, largely. He was an utter foe of a 
“one sided intellectualism,” ‘that ever-spreading fanaticism of the 
intellect which threatens to destroy all deep-rooted life, all high as- 
piration, all that free flight of the spirit which keeps men ever 
young.” This is beautiful. Neander was an honest supernaturalist. 
But his ‘free flight of the spirit” at times carried him perilously 
near to their confines who know no other inspiration but that which 
is altogether human. 

The improvements in this edition consist in paragraphs added or 
altered in the text and notes, amounting to a considerable enlarge- 
ment of its bulk. Many of these are in answer to critics and que 
rists, and are rather a farther explanation of former thoughts, than 
the presentation of new conclusions, though the author modifies some 
of his opinions. ‘The work has been re-edited with the care which it 
well merited, and now stands in the shape in which it will go down 
to posterity as one of the most unique and valuable productions in 
any department of Christian scholarship. Every clergyman, at 
least, should make himself master of its contents. 


2.— History of the Romans under the Empire. By Cuartes Mert- 
vALE, B.D. From the fourth London edition. In seven volumes. 
Large 12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1862-4, 

Ar last we have a complete history, in our own language, of that 
great people who spread their empire from the banks of the yellow 
Tiber over the whole ancient earth. It is curious that the last part 
of it should have been first supplied in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 
beginning where Mr. Merivale closes his labors. Next, Arnold 
following Niebuhr gave us the story of the glorious old repub- 
lic. And now we have the intermediate links put in, making the 
succession of the vast panoramic painting entire. Each of these 

17 
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writers is very able in his own way: each is very unlike the others. 
Arnold is the severest in style, the most philosophical and thorough in 
thought. Gibbon is the most grand, eloquent, epic, yet full of 
learned painstaking, but apt to be warped by prejudice. Merivyale 
is intermediate in method as in position. He is chaste, perspicuous, 
pleasing, erudite, suflicient to his subject, without oppressing you 
with his logic or his magnificence. Three diverse but masterly 
schools of art will take you, if you have the leisure, with luminous 
exposition, through these more than two thousand years of the life 
and death of Roman domination. 

This author has to deal with some of the weightiest of social 
problems, and most difficult of personal estimates. Of these is 
the translation of the republic into the empire, involving the career 
and character of Julius Casar. The treatment of this fundamental 
subject is lucid. We are shown the interaction of the different con- 
stituent elements of the nation, the attractions, repulsions, trans- 
formation of political parties, the progress of causes which pre- 
pared that mighty people to yield to the will of the greatest intellect 
which Rome ever produced. It was one of those immense changes 
of the state of society which have whole generations for their period 
of development, and which themselves go far to prepare the men 
who shall ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm. 

Mr. Merivale adopts a more lenient view of Casar’s intentions and 
historic deserts than was common to the earlier writers. His criti- 
cism of his career is of a high order of judicial insight and impar- 
tiality. We incline strongly to his opinion, that this sovereign Ro- 
man was not altogether the supremely selfish usurper of national 
rights and honors, but that he saw what was inevitably coming, and 
boldly resolved to take the helm of affairs into his own hands, be- 
cause there were no other adequate to manage it safely for the 
public welfare on the largest scale. It is a singular fact, that while 
Cicero and Pompey, who championed the effete aristocratic side of 
that great quarrel, were novi homines, men of the people, Casar, who 
took the lead of the popular cause, was of the old nobility of the 
land. Ile crushed the wretched pride and tyranny of the oligarchy 
of the times, and had he lived, would very likely have outlived the 
stigma of inordinate ambition which has fastened on his memory. 

‘The succeeding history of the empire under the politic, mechani- 
eal, narrow-minded Octavius, and those who followed him, is ad- 
mirably given. The author encountered the severest test of his 
competency to his task at the outset of it, and having proved himself 
equal to that, we surrender ourselves to his leading with a pleasant 
confidence in his knowledge of the journey to its end. He avails 
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himself of the fine auxiliary interest to historical writing which is 
found in the description of the life of the people, their habits, ap- 
pearance, peculiarities ; also in telling us minutely of the aspects 
and changes of prominent centres of population. Rome, especially, 
is thus brought within our intelligible understanding, as a home of 
busy millions. We ought not to omit saying that the publishers’ style 
of making up these volumes is all that can be desired ,by the most 
fastidious bibliophile. 


3.— Arctic Researches and Life among the Esquimauz. seing the 
Narrative of an Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, in the 
years 1860—1—2. By Cuarves Francis Hatt. 8vo. pp. 595. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: A. Williams. 1865. 


Tuer excitement produced a few years ago throughout our entire 
country by the arctic adventures of Dr. Kane, looked at from our 
present point of view, shows the distance which, as a people, we 
have since travelled. Amidst the graver engrossments of this war 
for existence, we feel that such an intense absorption in an individ- 
ual’s exploits were an utter impossibility. Noble as were the hardi- 
hood, courage, self-control and endurance of that little band of ex- 
plorers, tens of thousands of our countrymen are now exhibiting an 
equal, a vastly loftier manliness and self-sacrifice in an immeasurably 
greater cause. We have passed beyond that juvenile stage of individ- 
ual man and woman-worship for eminence in any line of life, since we 
are learning to understand better the compass and weight of issues 
which involve the well-being of an entire nation for indefinite gen- 
erations to come. This new volume of polar travel therefore, will 
not arrest the popular mind like its predecessors of the same class. 
But it is not, on that account, less deserving of notice. Under another 
light, one feels a sentiment of vague admiration for a man who can 
turn away from a conflict at home like ours, to plunge into those 
almost lifeless solitudes in quest of objects of scientific or philan- 
thropic interest. 

The personal character of this new explorer strongly arrests us. 
With the physical energy, boldness, carelessness of consequences, 
necessary to such adventures, he combines a large amount of cau- 
tion, self-control and fertility of inventton. There is a fine develop- 
ment of childlike manliness which we greatly respect. He abounds 


in humane impulses, and has exhibited unusual sagacity in winning 
the confidence of a savage people. Apparently not liberally edu- 
cated, he is a good observer of facts and phenomena, reasons sensi- 


bly about them, and describes them in an artless, straight-forward 
manner. Withal, his spirit is deeply serious and devout. You can 
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read but a few of his pages any where, without coming upon expres- 
sions of reverence for God and reliance on the divine providence, 
which manifestly are the spontaneous utterances of a sincere respect 
for religion. A man at once draws us warmly to his side, who car- 
ries among barbarians so high a sense of honor, so quick a response 
in his own bosom to the claims of Christian morality, so habitual a 
consciousness of the presence of God. 

All this we gather from the volume before us, for we know noth- 
ing of the author outside of it. The book relates Mr. Hall’s resi- 
dence of a couple of years, more or less, among the Esquimaux on 
the west side of Davis Straits, whither he went to try the effect of a 
domestication with that northern race, as a help toward prosecuting 
researches after the lost company of Sir John Franklin’s men. 
Without any companions, our countryman made himself at home 
among these Indians — Innuits, as they call themselves; learned 
their language, shared their nomadic life, secured their goodwill, 
employed them on various excursions around that coast, and sue- 
ceeded in unravelling the mystery of another northwest expedition 
undertaken by Sir Martin Frobisher almost three hundred years ago. 
Mr. Hall has identified the hitherto undecided locality where Fro- 
bisher wintered on that wild shore, and has proved that the strait 
which bears that navigator’s name is a bay. ‘These are matters of 
much interest to the learned world. If he shall succeed as well in 
coming upon the traces of the Franklin explorers in the journey which 
he is now making, he will leave a bright name for posterity to 
cherish. Mr. Hall is very sure that some of that unfortunate com- 
pany survive, and that he shall yet discover them through the help 
of the natives of those regions. 

Every body knows that the features of that frozen zone are most 
wild and sublime; that it is the home of fierce beasts and fiercer 
tempests ; that its atmospheric phenomena are brilliant beyond all 
pictorial or descriptive power. Mr. Hall places all this before the 
reader, by pen and pencil, in graphic style. His book has more ro- 
mance in it than most novels. But its main value lies in the clear 
views it furnishes of the natives of the country. These are an un- 
commonly good tempered and sensible race of pagans, honest (with 
exceptions,) with strongly developed domestic affections, very fond 
of their rough, cold country, ingenious in imitating civilized fash- 
ions and arts, great hunters and fishers, patient almost beyond belief 
in the pursuit of their game, and in all their habits restive of any 
restraint on their fullest independence. They have certain crude re- 
ligious traditions, as of God, and a future state of joy and sorrow; 
practice a kind of sorcery ; leave their sick to die alone in the snow 
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house which thus becomes their tomb. These people suffer extremely 
from cold and hunger during their long winters; are improvident 
in squandering food when they have it; eat their food raw by pref- 
erence ; have no villages, but migrate continually in quest of sup- 
plies. ‘They are dwindling away and must before long disappear 
from their rugged, ice-bound lands. Mr. Hall thinks they would be 
very accessible to missionary efforts, and pleads earnestly in behalf 
of their spiritual wants. We commend his volume as one of the 
most instructive, entertaining and Christian, among books of travel. 


4. The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living and Dying. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 470,400. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1865. 

Jeremy Taytor’s whole works fill some fifteen portly volumes ; 
but his name lives in the warm love of the church, after almost two 
centuries since his death, through these two treatises, more than 
through all the rest of his writings together; just as Augustine is 
better known through his Confessions, than by his City of God or 
any other of his once famous works. <A thoroughly good devo- 
tional book is a better insurance of a Christian remembrance in the 
ages to come, than bodies of divinity, or polemical columbiads. 
Not that these volumes are without faultiness. Taylor’s idea of ho- 
liness suffered, in common with the general religious spirit of his 
times, from the monkish notions which had almost ruined the church. 
Traces of this physical-mortification-sanctity blemish his pages. 
And other marks of a different age from ours show themselves in 
directions for crucifying the flesh, which we need to observe as much 
as Our progenitors, but are not in the habit of talking about so freely 
as they. We should not wish to see these things in a modern book, 
but to read and ponder them seriously in an ancient classic like this, 
is neither unpleasant nor useless. 

The positive merits of these Rules and Exercises are undeniably 
great. The blending of childlike simplicity with the loftiest flights 
of adoration is wonderful. The style is gorgeous at times with ori- 
ental opulence, but is not turged nor extravagant. It is seraphic. 
The glory burns and flashes on the angel’s wings, but those wings 
cover his face in prostrate devotion before the Lord. The parts of 
these closet companions which we have always prized the most, are 
their prayers and other direct aids to worship. 

We must specially mention the excellent style in which this edi- 
tion is issued. The volumes are of just that convenient size and 
easy opening which make it a pleasure bordering on a luxury to 
open a book. The paper is just tinted enough to rest a tired eye. 


lhe type is full and clear, with large but not ornamental initial capi- 
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tals. The variety of type is finely suited to different parts of the 
text. The marginal notes and citations are in the most scholarly 
taste. Every quotation has been carefully verified (the publishers 
tell us) by reference to the original sources, so that this text is 
much superior in correctness to the Pickering, which has heretofore 
taken precedence of all others. ‘The binding is the lustrous dark 
vellum. Just now, when the foreign editions of this choice manual 
are wholly out of the American market, this reprint comes at the 
right moment to supply their place. 


5. The Poets of Portsmouth. Compiled by Aurtn M. Payson and 
Apert Laicuton. 12mo. pp. xix, 405. Boston: Walker, Wise 
& Co. 1865. 


Ir was a pleasant thought to gather these songsters of Strawberry 
Bank into this neatly constructed cage ; not that they are all night- 
ingales or canaries, or that all of them even have the gift of genu- 
ine music. But the most of them are more than mere rhyme- 
makers, and several certainly have “the vision and the faculty 
divine.” There are nearly fifty of them; a poetical fertility which 
might lead to some speculation concerning the atmospheric or other 
stimulants in this direction, of that agreeable locality. A few 
of these names have already secured a considerable publicity through 
our periodical literature. Among the best of these writers are 
James T. Fields, Albert Laighton, Harriet McEwen Kimball, 
William B. Tappan, Thomas Bailey Aldrich. The topics generally 
are familiar scenes in nature, or the more impressive experiences of 
everyday life — ** short swallow flights of song” which give a few 
notes of graceful melody, and are done. This is the pastime rather 
than the study of poetry. You can read but little of it at a sitting. 
Nor do these fugitive writers ordinarily improve much through this 
practice of their art. It does not task nor discipline their powers 
sufficiently. Poetry can hardly maintain itself at an elevated level, 
in any age, unless it sets itself to some elaborate work, like the 
master-pieces of a former day. Our ephemeral literature, in this 
department, is not so much due to an altered taste in readers, as to 
the want of poetic fire and the power of sustained efforts of the 
imagination, in the writers of this generation. Prose fiction has 
displaced the higher style of poetry, because authors have found it 
more within their intellectual grasp to weave the thin and loose web 
of interminable romances than to produce such works as have made 
immortal the great poets of the world. If we had a Milton, a 
Shakespeare, or even a Dryden now, they would soon create and lift 
up into their region an appreciative reading public. But then 
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again, the longer we wait for them the less likely are they to appear, 
unless, indeed, these years of battle shall magnetize the imagination 
and genius of the nation, and give us another Homer to sing the 
wrath of our new Achilles. 


State Rights. A Photograph from the Ruins of Ancient Greece. 

By Prof. Tayter Lewis, LL.D., pp. 96. Albany: J. Munsell. 

1864. 

Terriroriacty, all the Grecian States were less than the square 
miles of some of our single commonwealths; but the lessons of 
their history are great enough to fill the whole world. And this is 
the burden of these lessons, that that glorious land perished through 
divided counsels and rival ambitions. The valor of Sparta, the 
intellect of Athens, the brawn of Bootia, welded together in one 
compact nationality would have saved those communities from their 
own internal dangers, and from the wrath of Philip. But separate 
state-sovereignty was their hobby, and they worried one another to 
death. The warning seems almost to have been specially designed 
for our country. Will we take it? We are that old Grecian penin- 
sula magnified to colossal proportions. That was the miniature 
model of our great, gigantic republic, at least, to all the purposes of 
the present emergency. ‘That they were pagan and we Christian 
does not weaked the analogy. No one understands this subject 
better than Prof. Lewis, or could state it better. His argument is 
irrefragible as it is timely. It seems unaccountable that, at the 
North, we should have an organized corps of publicists who are 
endeavoring to write down the Union, on principle, in favor of state 
nationality. We do not suppose that Southern sympathy is inducing 
this effort, but that these doctrinaires have adopted this theory of 
American policy, as a right, historical and constitutional platform. 
They tell us that it is the only guard against centralized tyr- 
anny. We deny it, and tell them that it is the inevitable road to 
disintegration and ruin. So does old Greece respond, how solemnly 
and positively, these pages will show any one who is willing to 
learn wisdom from philosophy teaching by examples. 


- 


7. The Law of God, as Contained in the Ten Commandments, 
Explained and Enforced. By Witutam 8. Piumer, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of ‘The Grace of Christ,” &c., &c. pp. 644. Philadel- 
phia; Presbyterian Board of Publication. [O. S.] 1865. 


Ture is no subject which needs more to be studied by the churches, 
and expounded and enforced by the pulpit at the present time, than 
the law of God. It is always timely, always of transcendent 
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importance, because it lies at the very foundation of the knowledge 
of God, and apart from it we can have no true apprehension of 
the atonement. The subject demands special attention at the present 
time, because there is a growing tendency to loose views of the 
atonement ; the substitution of rationalistic speculations for positive 
doctrines of the word of God; and all with a view to conciliate the 
assent of unregenerate reason, to break the fall of human pride. 
These presumptuous speculations, by which the grace of God in the 
cross of Christ is diminished, are to be traced to erroneous views of 
the divine law, not less than those bold unbeliefs by which the grand 
scheme of redemption is wholly subverted. 

To expound the law correctly, on the other hand, is to exhibit the 
foundations on which alone the Bible doctrine of the atonement can 
rest. The work which Dr. Plumer has here taken in hand is, there- 
fore, of paramount importance. And very admirably has he accom- 
plished it. Ilis treatise is learned, eloquent, discriminating and 
instructive. The plan is original and comprehensive, embracing 
twenty-eight chapters, of which ten are occupied directly with the 
exposition of the Commandments. Chapter first, on Great Truths, 
contaius a series of apothegms, from the life of Jesus Christ and 
the inspired prophets and apostles, and also from Augustine, Luther, 
Calvin, Hooker, ete., in relation to the law of God. Chapter 
second, on Law Defined, is made up of brief quotations from Burke, 
Blackstone, looker, the Edinburgh Review, the Westminster As- 
sembly, etc., exhibiting clearly and concisely the nature of law, 
human and divine. Chapter third contains The Moral Law as 
given in Exodus and in Deuteronomy, after which, before coming to 
the exposition, are ten chapters on topics all pertinent, among 
which are, The Uses of the Law; The Nature of the Obedience 
Required by the Law; Antinomianism ; The Gospel does not super- 
sede the Moral Law; ete. All the introductory chapters, and like- 
wise three supplementary to the main discussion, are very brief. 
The exposition of the Commandments is characterized by breadth 
and fullness, comprised in ten chapters, which together make up 
490 of the 644 pages. As an illustration of the last remark, take 
the following list of topics discussed under the Fourth Command- 
ment: Does the Law of the Sabbath bind us? The law enacted 
with great care. Three reasons contained in the commandment for 
observing it. The Sabbath given in Eden. The law often enacted. 
Prophecy requires a Christian Sabbath. A Sabbath after Chirist’s 
Resurrection. ‘The early Christians had a Sabbath. What shall 
we do without the Sabbath? When does the Sabbath begin? Is 
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this precept moral? What it forbids. What it requires. To whom 
is this command addressed? General Remarks. 

The last chapter contains a full alphabetical index of subjects 
handled. 

It is a handsome volume, beautifully printed on good paper and in 
clear type, and, taken all in all, a book to enrich the libraries of 
ministers and students in theology, as well as private Christians. 


8. The History of the Jews, from the Earliest Period down to Mod- 
ern Times. By Henry Hart Mirman, D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Reprinted from the newly revised and corrected London edition. 
In three volumes. Small 8vo. pp. 509, 497, 479. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1864. 


We could not have had, in these days of high-priced English books, 
any reprint at once more desirable or valuable than this history, fresh 
from the ripe scholarship of Dr. Milman. It is our purpose to dis- 
cuss its merits and position at another time ; but without any such 
discussion, its place is acknowledged by all as the standard history 
in the English language on this euticing subject. In soundness and 
general orthodoxy, it is much safer than Stanley’s Jewish Church. 
Stanley’s work is on a much more elaborate scale as regards thie 
earlier history, than Dr. Milman’s: yet each has its place; the 
one more careful, and on the whole reliable; the other, as a more 
brilliant mosaic of all that can be said on the subject. 

We wish to call attention here to the marked good sense displayed 
in the typography, paper and binding of these volumes. The type 


is good, clear, even in the notes readable; the paper is just right, 
not so stiff as that in Milman’s Latin Christianity, nor too thin, and 
tinted only a little, barely enough to relieve the pure white of the 
page; and the binding is flexible and yet neat, the color of the 
cloth being a deep rich brown, with ruled lines, and the edges left 


uncut. It is that good taste which meets the honest demands and 
the often depleted purse of the scholar. If the Riverside press 
should take to publishing the learned works on divinity in the coun- 
try, we are not sure but they would become readable in all eyes, so 
great are the attractions of these volumes which are gotten up 
with refined and comparatively inexpensive taste. 


9. The Autobiography of a New England Farm-House. A Book. 
By N. H. Cuamppriain. 12mo. pp. 365. New York: Carle- 
ton. 1865. 

Tuts is a careful, poetical, rather meditative delineation of New 

England climate, scenery, society, religion, and personal habits. It 
VOL. V.—NO. XXVI. 18 
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is not complete ; but so far as it goes it is very well done. It is a 
book evidently made up to a degree from one’s own experience, 
but many portions, as “The Parsonage,” * Trout-Fishing,” “Af- 
ter Meeting,” *“‘Facem, non Pacem,” ‘The Poor House,” and 
‘‘How Two Young Persons read Aéschylus,” have a_ beauty 
and charm quite independent of personality. They touch the 
deep and solemn things of life; and very often through the 
book there are those broad general truths thrown out which 
put on a new vitality, when put forth as the result of personal 
observation. It is awork to be read not continuously, but now 
and then as the spirit moves you. There is in it enough to make the 
fortune of many books, but the author has erred, we think, in the 
proper disposal of his material, and has not always distinguished 
between gold and pinchbeck. ‘The style is too uniformly labored 
for ease ; it is rather the spoken than the written style ; and the au- 
thor often speaks out in full, when only a hint which the imagina- 
tion may seize upon is enough. Yet with these abatements, we re- 
cognize a decided talent and power in many parts of the book, in its 
deeper meditations, and its often passionate enunciations of religious 
emotions. 


10. The Christian Year. Thoughts in verse for the Sundays and 
Holydays throughout the Year. By the Rev. Joun Kesie. 16mo., 
pp. viii, 352. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1865. 

Tuts work has been received by all bodies of Christians as a relig- 
ious classic. ‘Time was when its author, in the Oxford movement 
of 1840, was accused of Romanizing tendencies, and the Christian 
Year was by many, including the late Archbishop Whately, charged 
with an influence in that direction. We notice that his successor, 
Dr. Trench, has removed it from under the ban. Ever since Christo- 
pher North recognized its excellence in Blackwood, it has held a 
place in the closet of all Christians, as a collection of rare and pas- 
sionate breathings of religious feeling. Dr. Newman in his Apolo- 
gia, pays a beautiful tribute to these poems: ‘* When the general tone 
of religious literature was so nerveless and impotent, as it was at 
that [1827] time, Keble struck an original note and woke up in the 
hearts of thousands a new music, the music of a school long un- 
known in England. Nor can I pretend to analyze in my own in- 
stance, the effect of religious teaching so deep, so pure, so beautiful.” 
Similar tributes may be found in periodical literature representing 
all shades of opinion during the last thirty years. This is the first 
edition, whose mechanical execution is equal to the poems them- 
selves, that we have ever seen in this country. It is beautifully 
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printed upon fresh, sharp type, and like the edition of Milman’s His- 
tory of the Jews, the binding, type and paper harmonize with the 
chaste and touching strains within. Hereafter, no lover of sacred 
poetry will buy any but this edition. 





ARTICLE X. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


Our Rounp TaBLe anp THE Iowa News Letter. This so 
uniformly courteous and Christian co-worker of the West must have 
added a new pen to its editorial corps. We know of but one, more- 
over, that ever writes such sentences of us as the following, found in 
their February number. ‘That non-responsible, secret-police Round 
Table at which we think no high-minded Christian man would sit.” 
“May this Review ... gather strength to roll that unmanly piece of 
furniture down to the dark ages, whence it was borrowed.” This of 
us, who publish under our names, and from a ‘ non-responsible, 
secret-police ” paper, published anonymously, is rather cool. That 
we four ministerial editors and publishers should be said to be not 
“high-minded,” nor ‘ Christian,” but ‘‘ unmanly,” is cooler still. 
And that a minority of one man should so write of our Round Ta- 
ble, (for to our best knowledge and belief only one man has so writ- 
ten,) is the coolest thing of this cold winter. On which side the high- 
mindedness, Christianity and manliness lie, we cheerfully leave oth- 
ers to judge. This outburst would “ strike us with the but-end of 
astonishment,” if we did not know whence it comes; but knowing 
this, we order the unsavory dish away, brush its crumbs from our 
Table, and welcome the waiting and most acceptable viands. We 
did not think we should so soon be called on to practice under our 
own preaching in the Round Table of January about “ Pint Cups.” 


Quotation Marks Responsts_E as Morat AGENTS, UNDER THE 
Ninta CommanpMENT. He who prepares a critical notice of a book 
is morally bound to make that notice truthful as far as it goes; and 
he fails to do this if he directs attention only to the good or the evil, 
the excellences or defects of the volume. A candid critic will speak 
of the book as it is. Now the use of the book notice should be 
equally truthful. We have been surprised and pained to see how 
some of our ‘‘ Notices” have been garbled and perverted to say 
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what we never said. Our critique on ‘“* The New Atmosphere” has 
been so abused by a religious paper. A solitary sentence of com- 
mendation for certain things in the book is separated from our gen- 
eral reprobation of it, and quoted as the opinion of the Boston Re- 
view. What is this but moral counterteiting? Our one dollar bill 
is altered to one thousand. The suppression of our main opinion 
perverts us. Sometimes, and longer ago, parts of our sentences 
have been taken, breaking the quotation even where there was no 
comma, and so turning our words directly and intentionally against 
us. It would be no more truly a breach of morals to take our sylla- 
bles apart and reconstruct a new sentence. Quotation marks are 
moral agents, and responsible under the ninth commandment. 


Buck versus Wort. From the earliest known period nature 
has been reducing the size of her works in order to increase their 
intrinsic excellence. She long since rejected the avoirdupois sys- 
tem in estimating worth. The material of this earth was at first 
gaseous, and so vastly extended. It was improved by reduction in 
compass to a small solid ; and in the ten or twelve geological changes 
or re-creations that it has since gone through, closing with the 
Adamic, the flora and fauna have been carried toward perfection in 
the line of diminution. The coarse growth of mosses, twenty, forty 
and seventy feet high, have been perfected in our present delicate 
structures of a few inches. The huge, rough-made and monstrous 
lizards of sixty feet, birds as large as elephants, like awkward and 
overgrown Shanghais, mastodons and various megatheria, were 
found to be ungraceful, lacking in exquisite finish, and wholly unfit 
to be companions of man, the perfection of all organic creations. 
As the sculptor begins on a coarse, huge block of marble and cutting 
the most away as worthless, ends with the small, graceful, beautiful 
statue, so nature has worked downward from bulk to beauty, from 
giant proportions to compact and skilfully finished merit. 

Nature has been working out the same problem by reduction 
descending in the human race. There were the giants of Old Tes- 
tament times ; Og, whose bedstead was fifteen feet long ; the tribes 
of Anak, before whom the Israelites were as grasshoppers in size; 
Goliath, nine or ten feet high, and Saph his overgrown child, who 
added to his giant deformity ‘‘on every hand six fingers and on 
every foot six toes.” But they were too large, and that pattern of 
men was thrown aside, the youngest and stripling son of Jesse 
aiding in the laudable and improving work. Later still, as remnants 
of an obsolete race, we had in the times of Augustus, Idusio and 
Secundillia, each ten feet high, and yet later Josephus’ Eleazer, 
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larger still. And now and then in our own day we see one whose 
size shows him to be behind the times and hostile to the improve- 
ment of the race. 

We do not mean to blame those giants for being large. They 
were made so in the way of experiment, and so innocently shared 
in a fault of the times, that later ages are outgrowing. So now 
when we see a very large or tall man, we do not blame him for his 
size, for he can not help it. He is simply born behind the times, 
and is physically fogyish. 

But it is noticeable how moral deformity has been coupled with 
tall men. Goliath and the whole tribe of Anak were towering in 
their sins as well as stature. So, by the by, our Southern rebels in 
the army are found to average a greater height than our loyal and 
northern soldiers. And we think it significant that Milton gave vast 
extension to the body of Satan, as he saw him tossing in the fiery 
billows of the under flood. There the arch enemy of all good, 

‘* extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood.” 
And what a moral enormity was that Cyclops, Polyphemus, his 
wickedness and size being well matched ! 
Monstrum, horrendum, informe, ingens; cui lumen ademptum. 

A horrid monster, ill-formed, huge and sightless. Our conclusions 
are that Zaccheus and other little men can take no little comfort from 
this reductio ad maximum policy of nature. This notion of mere 
bulk and avoirdupois greatness looms up with a vast deceitfulness. 
Nature has been undermining and setting it aside these many ten 
thousand years, and the men of small stature are the leaders off in 
the reform. There is a good time coming for some of us, if we do 
not get ahead of our age by our progressiveness and commit the 
error that Coleridge ascribes to Milton : ‘* He stood so far before his 
contemporaries as to dwarf himself by the distance.” 


‘“ Anp ABRAHAM JOURNEYED, GOING ON STILL TOWARD THE 
Sourn.” Beginning at Washington about four years ago he under- 
took this journey, and by short stages, though not so easy, has moved 
along. The region proves to be a vast one and parts of it an ‘un- 
explored country.” Some opposition by the inhabitants of the land 
and the wild, uncivilized state of society, with the lack of good 


roads and bridges and many lingering inconveniences of a past 
age, have made the journey a slow one. But Abraham has contin- 
ued “ going on still toward the South.” Some peculiar institutions, 
called patriarchal, have been found to be not Abrahamic, and so 
have been set aside by the true Abraham. Latterly the travellers 
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have made a detour to the sea-shore to refresh themselves with sea- 
bathing, sea-breezes and the scenery, and are just now moving in- 
land again as a kind of miscellaneous and scattered company, but 
“ going on still toward the South.” When Abraham finishes his 
Southern tour and publishes his travels we shall give an extended 
notice of the work. 


INCREASE OF THINGS “ SACRED” IN THE Crty or Boston. Bos- 
ton is becoming very religious, in a sense. For some time it has 
had lectures, addresses, discussions and mass meetings on purely 
secular themes, and yet so good that they were good enough for 
Sunday evening. They were “‘ Sacred.” Then came musical enter- 
tainments. They were amusements and to be enjoyed by ‘ Tickets 
to be had at ————and at the door.” Parts of the ‘* Messiah” or 
of ** The Oratorio of David,” or something else very ‘ sacred,” was 
to be enjoyed by the devout. The inexperienced would almost ex- 
pect to hear ‘‘ David’s harp of solemn sound,” or what might be 
equally an aid to spirituality and a proper observance of holy time. 
Later still ‘* Sacred Readings” are offered, ‘* for a consideration.” 
Shakespeare and the Scriptures, Robert Hall and Milton, and other 
spiritual writings, are reproduced with marvellous religious effect on 
the religious audience, hungering for the means of grace. Two ser- 
mons are too many, one short one is too long often, and yet they 
crave something ‘* sacred” in the evening. 

The religious proclivity of Bostoa is becoming quite distinguished, 
and if it goes on strengthening, as it has for a few years past, our 
goodly city must become very devout on Sunday. We see no limit 
to this ‘‘ sacred” extension, till it end in perfection by making all 
secular and profitable amusements good enough for Sunday. Why 
not have “‘sacred” fishing parties down the harbor on Sunday? 
We have the parties now, and all they lack is the name. Did not 
Peter go afishing. Why should a few amusements monopolize the 
word “sacred,” and take in all the religious people? Why not 
have a ‘‘sacred” theatre? We can dramatize Paul before Agrippa, 
and so get his sermon in full into ears that can not bear modern 
preachers. Why not have a “sacred” horse-race on the Sabbath? 
Of course we would not take secular and worldly horses, such as 
those trained for the turf. But some deacons own good ones. Even 
ministers have been known to own those of splendid bottom, wind 
and speed. Why not put them on the track of a Sabbath afternoon, 
with a good religious intention, just as Robert Hall’s sermons are 
put over the course? A “sacred” horse race, why not? There 
can be nothing unconstitutional in it, for the first amendment to 
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the Constitution says: ‘* Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
Would not “sacred readings” from Shakespeare and a “ sacred 
horse-race” on Sunday with deacons’ horses, be a “ free exercise of 
religion ” ? 

We think the spiritually minded, who have patronized these “ sa- 
cred” Sabbath evening entertainments, advertised under the head of 
Amusements, will see at a glance that this kind of religious enter- 
prise can be carried much further, and indeed become quite general. 
We would suggest the propriety of getting up at once, for religious 
purposes purely, a line of Sabbath steamers for Nahant, or Hing- 
ham, running hourly, as soon as the warm season opens. They 
might be named The Robert Hall, The John Bunyan, The Saint 
Paul, The Sanctification, or some such names. ‘This would at once 
distinguish them from all worldly and secular callings and profits. 
And to aid the pious and * sacred” designs of such a steamboat com- 
pany they might print on the back of the tickets, for reference, 
Isaiah lviii. 13, 14. It would be suggestive to the religious patrons 
of the line. 


Hossy. This word from the Welsh means something that starts 
and stops suddenly, like to a grasshopper. So it has come to mark 
the man of impulse, emotion and excitement. He has more feelings 
than principles, and deals more in visions than facts. He can see 
things afar off, better than those near, and things to come better 
than those that are already. Lacking reflection he is carried away 
with novelties. A new scheme, if it be quite indefinite, with dim 
and distant outlines, and through which the imagination can have 
free play, catches him and very suddenly. He is all ready to hop, 
like the grasshopper, and like it, knows not where he may find his 
next footing. Wandering in a project to which neither experience 
nor principles have set bounds, he supposes himself a profound 
thinker because he is not following any one. He thinks himself in 
advance of all others because he is alone and, though not conscious 
of it, lost. Coiing into one of folly’s play-grounds, and known to 
thinking men as such for generations, he feels sure of finding the 
philosopher’s stone, the sources of the Nile, or something quite as 
wonderful. 

Give such a constitutional hobby-man a strong conscience, that is, 
an ordinary conscience with a leak in the will that flows over into it, 
together with a leak in the understanding that does not flow any- 
where, and you have the religious fanatic. He starts and stops 
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suddenly, violently, unaccountably. What will take him, when, 
whither, and for how long a time, is beyond all calculation. 

The hobby-horse proper, or of pure breed, never works in span or 
tandem, and rarely in shafts, unless it be the racing gig. His usual 
mode is with the saddle and a single rider. So we read that Bua- 
laam saddled his ass. Balaam was the prototype of this class of 
men in the religious division. A social, religious aud national idea, 
compounded, seized him, and neither the Lord nor angels could stop 
him. His conscience spoke so loud that he could not hear what the 
Lord said. He saw so far ahead that he could not see an angel 
right before him, and so he beat his poor hobby-ass to ride over him. 
When the hobby-man is taking a ride angels must keep out of the 
way. Balaam, like the most of his successors, closed his ride with 
a maimed fuot. Attempting too narrow a pass between the rocks it 
was crushed. Hobby-men get often into tight places, where they 
barely rub and go, and are so maimed for life. Broken down au- 
thors, politicians, religionists, speculators, reformers, as hoLby-men, 
are very common. ‘They lost a foot when the angel stopped them. 
Often you see them, like dried up grasshoppers in autumn, probably 
dead but possibly alive, and it is of little account which, sticking to 
a solitary blade of grass. It is the last straw they struck in their 
last hop. 


Are we A Curistian Nation? We have no recognition of God 
in the Constitution. It is said to have been forgotten! In the In- 
auguration of our Presidents, Christianity is not recognized. For- 
eign nations, the heads of departments, the separate States, political 
parties and various orders secret and public, the navy and the army, 
are made conspicuous, but nothing to suggest that we are a Chris- 
tian nation. No office of our holy religion is performed by its di- 
vinely appointed order of men. Even the presidential oath, which 
is not necessarily Christian, is administered by a civil officer. Were 
ever so great trusts passed into human hand with no devout and sa- 
cred recognition of the God of nations? Can it be proved that ours 
is a Christian government ? 





